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EDITORIAL 


In our brave new world wherein popular emotion is so 
ably generated and controlled at the power stations of Fleet 
Street and Langham Place, one is perhaps tempted to stand 
aloof from any chorus of collective enthusiasm, and even to 
sound a discordant note of protest. Not from any priggish 
sense of superiority, but because it is abhorrent that human 
feelings—the feelings of millions—should be turned off and 
on with mechanical efficiency by the power of interested 
organs of propaganda. More especially are we on our guard 
when the direction given to public feeling is so patently open 
to commercial exploitation as is that which prepares for the 
coming Coronation. 

Yet the commercial exploitation of what is sacred is no 
new thing to those versed in history; and the Catholic, 
however much he will deplore that exploitation, knows that 
it does not derogate from the sacredness of what is thus 
abused by human avarice. The pathetic survival of the 
ancient rites for the sacring of a King possess the sacramen- 
talist with a deeper sadness. 

Propaganda may atrophy the exercise of intelligence and 
will, but it cannot yet destroy memory. With recent memo- 
ries still so fresh it has adroitly diverted public attention 
from the symbolism of Crown and Orb, Sceptre and Sword 
and Holy Oil, and bids us see in the ceremonies of West- 
minster Abbey some ‘‘Act of National Dedication.’’ But if 
this interpretation of the Coronation is not also to be merely 
sentimental and unreal, the Nation must know to What or to 
Whom and how it is to dedicate itself. To that neither Fleet 
Street nor Langham Place, nor yet Lambeth, seems able to 
reply in any certain tone. 

Those to whom it is given to know the mysteries of the 
Kingdom, of which temporal kingship is the vice-regency, 
may see a deeper significance in these voided rites and 
acclaim them with no less sincerity because with greater 
understanding. In the Regalia they see the symbols of the 
God-Man’s majesty, lordship and power, and in them revere 
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the Idea of Authority exercised in the name of the Living 
God in accord with His commandments and for the temporal 
and eternal well-being of His people; they will take occasion 
thereby to consecrate themselves anew to the service of that 
Kingship and to its coming on earth. In the persons of King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth they will revere a King and 
Queen whose example of self-sacrifice and public service in 
an acutely difficult and anomalous position should be an 
inspiration to us all. Aware how history has rendered it 
well-nigh impossible for the Man and the Woman to embody 
the Idea, their God save the King will be no bombastic 
anthem but a humble and earnest entreaty before the Throne 
of Omnipotence. 





Trinity Sunday, May 23rd, is to be observed in many if 
not all the dioceses of England and Wales as ‘‘Press Sun- 
day.’’ Our Bishops ask the clergy ‘‘to bring to the notice of 
the faithful on that day the importance of the Catholic Press 
and the duty of the faithful to give all possible support to 


our Catholic writers and journalists who are doing the work 
of Catholic Action and counteracting the poison of Com- 
munistic and other immoral literature.’’ 

We would express the hope that our readers will find a 
way of celebrating the occasion which will make BLAck- 
FRIARS itself more widely known and read. 

Incidentally, BLACKFRIARS is not to be found in many 
public reading-rooms. Local librarians are usually very 
open to suggestions and advice from ratepayers. And even 
from non-ratepayers. 





THOUGHTS ON AN ENCYCLICAL 
I. Christian Revolution versus Marxist Evolution 


“POPE DENOUNCES COMMUNISM”’ screamed the 
headlines. And of course there were the usual impertinent 
attempts to exploit the fact in class-interests. But the text of 
Divini Redemptoris proved a dangerous weapon for those 
concerned to preserve the social-economic status quo and to 
hinder the logical development of the existing industrial- 
capitalist society into a socialistic one. As said La Libre 
Belgique: 

If atheistic communism is condemned, so too are all those evil 
“‘Christians’’ who live on the miseries of others, the selfish or 
blind ‘‘conservatives’’ who have failed to foresee that the indigna- 
tion of the proletariat would impel them to rebellion, the evil rich 
who have so long been the object of the Saviour’s curses. 

The vigour of the Pope’s words to them has astounded and dis- 
concerted the more timid. But there are very few who have 


understood the love that lies hidden in that anger. This Encyclical 
is a model of righteous indignation at the service of charity, truly 
befitting a Father who longs for the salvation of his children. 


For, as Avant-Garde commented: 


This Encyclical does not consist solely in the condemnation of 
atheistic Communism. The Encyclical itself makes manifest the 
dangerous self-deception of those who would reduce the Catholic 
faith to anti-Communism. ... It shows no tenderness for those 
opulent robbers who have lived on the distress of the workers. It 
offers no compliments to complacent, santimonious ‘‘conserva- 
tives,’’ to the selfish, to the thoughtless: Woe to you rich, for the 
communists and the atheists are on your consciences. You recoil, 
it is true, from the spectre which your crimes have created; you 
would invoke the power of the State to break the violence of the 
tevolt which you yourselves have stirred up. But this Encyclical 
will tell you that you cannot count on the Church to support your 
confidence in the brute force which you invoke as your only 
tefuge from the fury of the people. Pius XI will tell you: “‘The 
means to save the world from ruin are neither the conflict of 
classes nor terrorism, still less an autocratic abuse of the power of 
the State, but the establishment of economic order inspired by 
social justice and by Christian love.’’ The Encyclical employs the 
most impolite curses of the Gospels—Depart from me ye cursed— 
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and of the apostle James—Go to, now, ye rich men: weep and 
howl in your miseries: your riches are corrupted and your gar- 
ments are moth-eaten. At the same time it scourges religious 
hypocrisy and that ignorance of their social obligations which has 
made pleasurable the lives of those who purvey misery and cause 
rebellion. 

To the workers, the Church proclaims that it is futile to look for 
paradise on earth. To the wealthy, that they must not make, nor 
permit to be made, a hell on earth. But it is to the more 
unfavoured, the under-privileged, that the predilection of the 
Church, like that of Christ, is extended. 


The Communist and the exploiter are alike scourged in the 
terrible indictments of this Encyclical. But we who pride 
ourselves both on the vehemence of our detestation of 
Communism and on the emptiness of our pockets, can we 
pride ourselves also that they have for us no relevance or 
application? 

We in England are perhaps inclined to make light of 
Communism. Despite the Pope’s warnings, we are secretly 
convinced that ‘‘it can’t happen here.’’ We take comfort in 
the relative numerical weakness of the official Communist 
Party; we are blissfully unaware of its rapid growth both 
among the workers and the intelligentsia, incapable of recog- 
nizing its widespread influence far beyond its own party- 
membership, not least among those who are avowedly most 
antagonistic to it. But perhaps the chief reason for our 
complacency is that, knowing little of what Marxist Com- 
munism really is, we are unconscious of its own inherent 
dynamism and momentum, its immanence in our actual 
industrial-capitalist society. 

The Holy Father’s persistent warnings and entreaties will 
be in vain if we flatter ourselves that the ‘‘Left’’? movement 
that technically goes by the name of Communism can be 
made the scapegoat for all his denunciations. ‘‘Atheistic 
Communism’’ as the Pope understands it, and as Marx and 
Engels and Lenin understood it, is not merely a future possi- 
bility, it is a present reality among us: not indeed in its final 
stages of evolution (nor is it so even in U.S.S.R.), but at least 
in an advanced stage of development. The proximate causes 
of an atheistic-communist organization of society are actually 
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and vigorously operative; and that, not primarily within the 
ranks of the Communist Party, but in our very civilization 
itself. 

Complacency about Communism and unawareness of the 
irreducible opposition between Christianity and Communism 
spring from sheer ignorance of what Communism is. No- 
thing can be further from the truth than the cheerful assump- 
tion that Christianity is antagonistic to Communism because 
Communism is revolutionary. The truth is the very reverse 
of this. Our case against Communism is not that it is revolu- 
tionary but that it is not. 

It is essential that we undeceive ourselves of the illusion 
that Communism is a revolutionary movement (and still 
more of the assumption that Christianity is not). Not only is 
Marxism not, in any real sense, revolutionary, it makes real 
revolution impossible. The basis of Marxism is historical 
determinism; and historical determinism is the negation of 
the very possibility of revolution: the denial of the capability 
of man to shape his destiny, to escape from and reverse the 
historical process, in a word, to revolt. Marxism is essentially 
not revolutionary but evolutionary, and in that sense counter- 
revolutionary: the antithesis of revolutionary. True, Marx 
and Engels speak much of ‘‘revolution,’’ but it is abundantly 
clear that they understand it in the light of their dialectical 
materialism as equivalent to Hegelian ‘‘evolution.’’ (On this 
see especially Engels’ Ludwig Feuerbach.) ‘‘Revolution’’ 
for the Marxist is nothing more than the metamorphosis 
immanent within matter-in-motion, the ‘‘negation of the 
negation which takes place im reality’’ (Engels, Anti- 
Dihring). It is a mere change wrought im the historic pro- 
cess and by the historic process: it cannot be revolt from the 
historic process wrought by free and sovereign man. It is 
true, again, that Bolshevistic (as distinct from Menshevistic) 
Socialism claims that by ‘‘unity of theory and practice’’ man 
can so make the evolutionary process part and parcel of his 
own consciousness (or, inversely, make the evolutionary 
process conscious) that he can accelerate that process (and 
also, perhaps, by elimination of ‘‘theory,’’ make it less 
unbearable by resolving the tension between the real and the 
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ideal). But, according to the Marxist, to revolt freely against 
the inevitable evolution of matter-in-motion, of the trend of 
history, is not given to man. 

Marxists have laughed at the Pope’s ‘‘ignorance’’ in 
denouncing Communism as materialistic. But materialistic 
it is, and claims to be. Not, it is true, in the sense of a crude 
positivism which denies the reality of immaterial mind, but 
in the more subtle and pernicious sense that it immerses mind 
in matter. The old phenomenalistic materialism was, after all, 
metaphysical in spite of itself (and precisely on that ground 
did Marx and Engels attack Feuerbach and Dihring); its 
very negation of the metaphysical was a ‘‘speculative’’ and 
“‘metaphysical’’ affirmation, and therefore as contemptible 
to the Marxist as the dogma of the Trinity, a ‘‘scholastic 
ideology’’ as futile as anything in Aquinas. The Marxist 
cares nothing for such purely theoretic materialism; he is 
concerned with the practical materialism of enveloping mind 
in the ‘‘necessary’’ flux of matter and making it conscious of 
its determination by the historic-economic process and the 
creative strife of its opposing forces (cf. Marx, Theses on 
Feuerbach). 

But the genuine revolutionary must be free. Revolution 
presupposes the denial of necessity, the affirmation of the pri- 
macy of the spiritual, of the sovereignty and independence of 
mind from matter, of the distinction and the tension between 
theory and fact, between things as they should be and things 
as they are. Revolution is begotten of the sense of disparity 
between the ideal and the real, between theory and practice: 
the sense of the specifically human tragedy. It affirms the 
power of the human mind precisely to detach itself from the 
historical process and to criticize it; the power of the human 
will to refuse to acquiesce in it and its power to bend it to its 
own pattern. There can be no authentic revolution which 
does not presuppose (if not the power of God shaping history 
through human agency) at least an elemental humanism 
which asserts the autonomy of the human mind, the primacy 
of the spiritual, the reality of freedom. Hence the Christian, 
and not only the Christian but even the naturalistic huma- 
nist, must challenge the revolutionary pretences of Marxism. 
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This is not difficult. The whole burden and purpose of the 
first section of The Communist Manifesto was to ‘‘meet the 
nursery tale of the ‘spectre’ of Communism’’ by showing that 
Communists were not revolutionaries who sought to impose 
their own ideas on society, but that the proletarian revolu- 
tion was the inevitable evolution of industrial-capitalism 
itself, that it was inherent in the actual economic-social 
system, that ‘‘what the bourgeoisie therefore produces, 
above all, are its own grave-diggers.’’ And the second section 
was yet more explicit: 

The Communists do not form a separate party opposed to other 
working-class parties. 

They have no interests separate and apart from those of the 
proletariat as a whole. 

They do not set up any sectarian principles of their own by 
which to shape and mould the proletarian movement. 

The theoretical conclusions of the Communists are in no way 
based on ideas and principles that have been invented, or dis- 
covered, by this or that would-be universal reformer. 

They merely express, in general terms, actual relations spring- 
ing from an existing class struggle, from a historical movement 
going on under our very eyes. 

The Communist claims to differ from others only in that 
he is conscious of the movement, and consequently is enabled 
“always and everywhere to represent the interests of the 
movement as a whole.’’ 

Revolution postulates freedom: the Marxist repudiates 
freedom in everything but name. For the Marxist freedom 
is, in the famous phrase of Engels, ‘‘the knowledge of neces- 
sity,’’ not in the profoundly true sense that the realistic 
exercise of freedom presupposes the recognition of necessity, 
but in the plain unvarnished sense that man can ambition no 
liberty other than the conscious and voluntary conformation 
of himself to the supposedly necessary flux of matter and the 
dialectic of its opposing forces. It is itself therefore ‘‘neces- 
sarily a product of historical development’’ ; it merely makes 
necessity ‘‘understood’’ (Anti-Diihring). Herein, surely, 
and as the Pope implies, lies the crucial and irreducible 
contradiction between Christianity and Communism and 
between any humanistic revolution and Marxian evolution. 
True, there is a Marxist ‘‘humanism,”’ but this ‘‘humanism’’ 
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is necessarily a dehumanization: a resignation—however 
‘‘active’’—to the historic process by immersion of the human 
spirit in the dialectic of matter. This dehumanization is, let it 
be recognized, a comfortable and enticing programme, for it 
means the elimination of the human tragedy, of the tension 
between spirit and matter, between the real and the ideal: 
the systematized evasion of human responsibility. It is a 
superb programme for the efficiency of the industrialized 
robot community, for it means the elimination of all that is 
specifically human, especially of intelligence and will; the 
abdication of the faculty of social criticism, and therefore 
of the possibility of revolution. Marxism makes man the 
willing sport of economic forces, of the exigences of produc- 
tion conditioned by the machine. It does not only mechanize 
man and make man a cog in the machine, it makes him Jike 
it and silences his will to protest and revolt. Communism is 
not only, as Eric Gill has called it, the Politics of Indus- 
trialism,' it is also the Psychology of Industrialism which 
tames the human psyche to keep time with the rhythm of the 
machine and refashions it in the machine’s own image and 
likeness.” 

It is worth remarking, in passing, that Marx was not 
insensible to the attractions of pre-industrial culture nor to 
the horrors of the tyranny of the machine. It was not Father 
McNabb or Eric Gill who wrote: 


Owing to the extensive use of machinery . . . the work of the 
proletarians has lost all individual character, and, consequently, 
all charm for the workman. He becomes an appendage of the 





1 The Politics of Industrialism, BLACKFRIARS, February, 1934. 

2 The ‘‘Russian experiment’’ must not be allowed to cloud our vision 
of essential Marxism. In Russia Lenin was faced with a _ historical 
situation such as Marx had never envisaged: a mainly non-industrialized 
and hence a non-proletarianized society. Hence in Russia, to the scandal 
of the Menshevik Marxists, we have seen something like an inversion of 
Marxism in the determination of economics by politics and of politics by 
something approaching a mystique (which to Marx was of all things most 
abhorrent). Indeed, it would seem that in U.S.S.R. materialistic deter- 
minism has been abandoned in all but name, and that something 
approaching to a genuine revolution has been achieved not because of 

rx but in spite of him. But this is not to be expected in the indus- 
trialized West. On this see the important and penetrating article of N. 
Berdyaev, The Metamorphosis of Marxism, in BLACKFRIARS, February, 
1934- 
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machine, and it is only the most simple, most monotonous, and 
most easily acquired knack, that is required of him. Hence, the 
cost of production of a workman is restricted, almost entirely, to 
the means of subsistence that he requires for his maintenance, and 
for the propagation of his race.3. . . Masses of labourers, crowded 
into the factory, are organized like soldiers.... Not only are 
they slaves of the bourgeois class and of the bourgeois state; they 
are daily and hourly enslaved by the machine. (The Communist 
Manifesto.) 

But because of his historical determinism, it could never 
even occur to Marx to criticize the machine or its control, 
and he had only scorn for the workers of the early days of 
the industrial era who ‘‘attack the instruments of production 
themselves . . . and seek to restore by force the vanished 
status of the workman of the Middle Ages.’’ The machines 
were just there, necessarily, and must be allowed to go on 
destroying the proletariat till both proletariat and machine 
destroy their creators, the ‘‘bourgeoisie.’’ 


Against this dehumanizing evolutionism Pope Pius pro- 
claims the doctrine of the dignity of man as it is taught us by 
reason and revelation: 


Man has a spiritual and immortal soul. 

He is a person marvellously endowed by his Creator with gifts 
of body and mind. 

He is a true microcosm, as the ancients said, a world in minia- 
ture, with a value far surpassing that of the vast inanimate 
cosmos. 

God alone is his last end, in this life and the next. 

By sanctifying grace he is raised to the dignity of a son of God, 
and incorpated into the Kingdom of God in the mystical Body 
of Christ. 

Society is for man and not vice-versa. 

Ultimately all material things should be ordained to man as to 
a person. ... All things are yours, and you are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s. 

While Communism impoverishes human personality by invert- 
ing the terms of the relation of man to society, to what lofty 
heights is man elevated by reason and revelation! 


In asserting the subordination to man of matter, of the 





3 One suspects that even Marx would have been shocked to see ‘‘bour- 
geois interests’’ combining to hinder the propagation of his race! 
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cosmos, of the social collectivity itself, the Pope asserts 
against Marxist evolutionism not only the possibility but the 
necessity of revolution in the name of humanity and of 
Christ: the revolution that will deliver man from slavery to 
his historic environment: the revolution which is not a mere 
modification wrought im and by the historic process but is 
against it.‘ 

For the Pope makes it abundantly clear that our opposition 
to Communism is not based merely on some objection to the 
Communist analysis of the auto-dynamism (to use the modern 
Marxist word) of the existing industrial-capitalist organiza- 
tion of society, not merely to its effort to make us conscious 
of ‘‘the historical movement going on under our very eyes’’; 
he indicts that organization, that historical movement itself. 
It is not merely ‘‘Left’’ politics that he condemns: it is the 
whole trend and evolution of our civilization itself which the 
“‘Left’’ would merely explain and sanction. His criticism of 
the status quo, because detached from it, is far more radical 
than is possible to the Marxist. Divini Redemptoris is the 


forthright denial of the ‘‘necessity’’ of the present drift of the 
historic process, the affirmation of the power and the duty 
of man to change it radically and subject it to himself, and 
through himself to Christ and to God.° 

VICTOR WuitE, O.P. 





4 Cf. The Christian Revolution, BLACKFRIARS, February, 1934. 


5 Since the above was written come reports of Mgr. Jackman’s splendid 
address to the S.V.P. (Catholic Times and Universe, 16th April, 1937) 
in which he describes the Communist ‘‘revolution’’ as no revolution at 
all, ‘‘a quiet transfer, a change of business, Hell under new manage- 
ment.’’ May we express the hope that this address will be published in 
pamphlet form and scattered broadcast? 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SEARCH FOR A HERO! 


WHEN I speak of a hero I do not imply the possession of 
those qualities which we normally think of as heroic. I do 
not mean courage in battle, constancy in love, generosity in 
triumph, resignation in defeat; I do not mean the glamour of 
physique and the leadership of arms, although we shall find 
these qualities in many of Shakespeare’s people. I mean by 
a Shakespearean hero, not the character whom his judgment 
approved, but the character with whom his imagination was 
identified. 

A very penetrating critic, Mr. Middleton Murry, to whose 
recent book on Shakespeare I am greatly indebted, has 
written as though he did not exercise the prerogative of 
moral judgment. He would have us believe that Shake- 
speare’s genius was a mirror wherein the contradictions and 
the multiplicity of life expressed themselves, and that it was 
not in his nature to interpret this movement in the light of 
moral principles. In a word, he was a man of imagination 
rather than a man of character. I do not question a limited 
truth in this. Shakespeare was a man of his own time. The 
romantic tradition of criticism, to which we owe the danger- 
ous elucidations of Coleridge, so stressed the universal cha- 
racter of his genius that it forgot that he had also a ‘“‘local 
habitation and a name.’’ It ignored his particularity of time 
and place. I can see no reason to doubt that he shared the 
baffled and half-sceptical philosophy of his time; nor that in 
the person of Hamlet he gave it a definitive voice. His mind 
did not move against any fixed background of theological 
beliefs, as Dante’s did, but he clearly inherited, along with 
many others of his time, a hierarchy of moral values which 
were the legacy of a Christian and a classical culture. He 
will indict Goneril and Regan for filial ingratitude, Anthony 
for excess of passion, Macbeth for treachery and murder. 
Even when his characters have committed crime or folly 
they are haunted by a high conception of honour. In fact, in 





1A lecture delivered to the Leighton House Society on November 6th, 
1936. 
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this word ‘‘honour,’’ I think we have a clue to Shakespeare’s 
closest apprehension of truth. 

Here Shakespeare was very much in the central tradition 
of his world. That is to say he was closer to Chaucer than he 
was to Marlowe and closer to St. Thomas More than he was 
to either. You may say that he was the supreme prophet of 
human passion and yet admit that he was afraid of its excess. 
All the golden comedies of the early years are sunny with the 
love of life. They bear their own unconscious witness to the 
dawn of Christian humanism. They are sane with a 
Christian sanity. Shakespeare looks at man—at Benedick, 
Harry, and Hotspur; he looks at women—at Portia, Rosa- 
mond, Viola and Beatrice; and he sees them whole and he 
sees them good. Their physical ardour, articulate and un- 
ashamed, is good; so is their moral courage and their quick- 
ness of honour and their glancing wit. There was of course 
a time towards the end of Shakespeare’s life, when he had 
suffered and seen more, perhaps, than is good for the equi- 
librium of even the greatest soul, and this period I shall call 
the period of obsession. It was the time of Troilus and Timon 
and Lear. It was a mood of black pessimism, of deep disgust 
for the animality of man, but, like other moods, it passed. 
Yet the Shakespeare who emerged from it was a wiser man 
if he could not be a greater poet. Haunted by the high 
companionship of honour, he had travelled from Harry the 
King to Brutus, from Brutus to Hamlet, from Hamlet to 
Antony, from Antony to Lear, and from Lear to Prospero. 
You may call this journey anything you like according to the 
angle of your approach to Shakespeare. If you try to accom- 
pany him, you will learn a great deal. I have called it 
““Shakespeare’s Search for a Hero,’’ and that perhaps is as 
good a name as any other. But although we shall come, as 
he did, to the end of it, we shall never see what he saw by 
the way. 

By Shakespeare’s Hero, then, I mean the man in whom 
his imagination, protected by his honour, identified itself 
most completely. The more closely we look at Shakespeare’s 
heroes, the more plausible does their succession become, the 
more exactly do they correspond to what we may suppose to 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SEARCH FOR A HERO 


have been the progress in Shakespeare’s soul. Let us take a 
look at the young Shakespeare. A scion of the middle classes 
whom circumstances and inclination had turned into a vaga- 
bond; a successful author favoured by the aristocracy; a 
man of the theatre, claiming his protection from the Crown 
and winning his popularity from the mob. You see the con- 
tacts radiating to all parts of the social hemisphere—the 
Crown, the nobility, the middle classes, and the people. You 
see, perhaps, why Shakespeare talked such good sense in 
politics; why he could admit the right of kings, as in Richard 
II, and yet not quite admit them to be divine; why he could 
despise the mob as in Julius Caesar and Coriolanus, and yet 
show how the pride of dictators could have a fall. Anyway 
we see that Shakespeare was not only an actor-author, but 
also a man of action. He can have had little time to dream, 
and he was certainly attached to no artistic coterie—although 
he drank with the rest at the Mermaid. His condition was 
the best possible condition for an artist. He had to earn his 
living. And to earn his living he had to do what we all must 
do; he had to please his public and his patrons. Therefore it 
is that we find in all the early plays a fine noise of rhetoric, 
and in the middle of the noise a personal note of poetry; a 
fine battle of conceits, and here and there a personal flash of 
wit; a furious melée of blood and arms, and in the midst of 
the melée the voice of the born dramatist; a splendid caval- 
cade of soldiers and courtiers and aristocrats and kings, and 
somewhere in their ranks the lineaments of the Shake- 
spearean Hero. 

We meet him first in Love’s Labour Lost. He is Berowne; 
Berowne-Benedick, I should say. His wit is formal and his 
style cramped. He lacks full spontaneity as yet, but he will 
be Benedick later on. His Rosaline, too, has in her the 
beginnings of Beatrice; but she is also the beetle-browed 
hussy of Romeo’s adolescent dream, with whom Beatrice 
would have had small patience. Berowne and Rosaline are 
the couple which keep on turning up, and it is perfectly fair 
to see in them and in their successors a reflection of Shake- 
speare himself. They are the poet in his first act of spon- 
taneous self-expression. Berowne is perhaps a little too 
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much of a courtier for our liking and his world too circum. 
scribed for our taste. Possibly the favour of the aristocracy 
had gone to Shakespeare’s head. But Berowne will soon 
break the boundaries of Whitehall and in his great speech is 
beginning to soar into poetry. For the rest, he is something 
like the ideal Englishman of Shakespeare’s day, brave, mer- 
curial, witty, gallant, cynical on the surface, deeply tender 
underneath, the soul of chivalry and honour. He is the 
natural man whom we shall see later on in Henry V raised to 
the full height of his dignity. 

But we need not let Berowne detain us. He is merely an 
introduction. He reappears presently as Mercutio, and with 
Mercutio Shakespeare is already getting into trouble. This 
man of his, this bluff, witty, gallant boon-companion, is 
beginning to run away with the plays. He is a glory which 
he can never shed and a menace he can never shake off. But 
in Romeo and Juliet Shakespeare is writing a tragedy of 
human love. He is trying to say for the first time that human 
love is greater than human life and that that is the reason for 
its defeat. That is what Shakespeare sees in human love: the 
paradox of triumph in defeat. There hovers around the 


heads of all his tragic lovers the peculiar nimbus of i 


martyrdom. 


Romeo was, of course, by rights the hero of Romeo and 
Juliet, but somehow he did not awaken in Shakespeare’s 
soul the miracle of creative spontaneity. There is after all an 
intelligible reason why actors think Mercutio the better part. 
He is so much the better part that Shakespeare had to kill 
him in the second act; that was the only way in which he 
could be fair to Juliet—for Juliet was his greatest achieve- 
ment up to now. There was always this danger—that 
the woman whom he had created should be spoilt by the 
man whom he loved. 

Next time he was more careful. At this period Shake- 
speare was beginning to rummage in Holinshed. He was 
seeking his own response to the upsurge of patriotic feeling 
around him. He had already created his own particular 
Englishman in Mercutio; for Mercutio is no more Italianate 
than Micawber. He has the poetry and the humour and the 
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passion and the reticence of your typical Englishman. But 
we may suppose that the Elizabethan audience wanted a 
national hero, not merely a national character. There is no 
reason to think that Shakespeare did not share that want or 
that he was so Olympian as to be exempt from patriotism or 
even from jingoistic pride. He spoke for Elizabethan 
England much as Kipling spoke for Edwardian England. 
But he spoke for many other Englands too. 

Shakespeare quickly found the man he wanted—Falcon- 
bridge in King John. Falconbridge is perhaps his best 
version of his best friend. He has the brusque humour of 
Mercutio; he has Harry’s genius for comradeship; he has 
Hotspur’s poetry and courage. He is complete from the first 
line to the last. But he is also the cynic which was later to 
appear in Enobarbus. Both Falconbridge and Enobarbus 
show their heroic qualities in the same way. They are both 
loyal to a weak man. Falconbridge sees the falsity and the 
weakness of John, but he sticks to him none the less. Eno- 
barbus will leave Antony because his mind is at war with his 
heart, but his desertion kills him and is itself atoned for in 
his death. 

Shakespeare was still preoccupied with history, and 
English history did not fail him. But his imagination pene- 
trated it more and more. He annexed it, as he annexed the 
plots of his plays, and then gave it back to us transfigured. 
You may say, if you like, that he began to re-write King 
John in Richard II. In each play there is a weak king, but 
though Shakespeare does not spare the weakness of Richard, 
he wastes no sympathy on Bolingbroke. Bolingbroke is a 
part of the mechanics of history and is only used to bring 
Richard to death and Henry V to life. He is an interim 
figure. 

People have seen in Richard II a prefiguring of Hamlet, 
but I cannot quite accept the pedigree. Shakespeare found 
Richard and his imagination entered into his character and 
his circumstance, and revealed them to us in a sustained 
magnificence of speech. But Hamlet he created. You may 
say that, being Shakespeare, he could not have helped creat- 
ing Hamlet. You can only say that it was very lucky for us 
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that his imagination happened to alight upon Richard. 
No, Richard is rather apart from the progress I am trying 
to trace, but he is the one example in Shakespeare of a 
character failing through too much imagination and too little 
character. He came to ruin, not through excess like Othello 
and Antony, but through a moral void within him. Shake- 
speare pities him a little, but not nearly so much as he pities 
himself. There is a sense in which it is true to say that 
Richard II was the author of Richard II, and that what 
Shakespeare cared for was not the overthrow of the man but 
the dethronement of the king; or, more exactly, the degrada- 
tion of the crown. And it is here, in Richard II, that we can 
see most clearly Shakespeare’s views on kingship. Mr. 
Murry has some extraordinarily acute observations to make 
on this point, in which he shows, conclusively to my mind, 
that Shakespeare did not take Richard at his own valuation. 
Richard, he would seem to imply, loses his right when he 
loses his authority, and it is just authority that Shakespeare 
salutes in Bolingbroke. Mr. Murry has pointed out some- 
thing that had never struck me before: that it is in the 
character of York, who loyally accepts the new regime, that 
Shakespeare’s own views are expressed. In a word, Shake- 
speare was an authoritarian but he was not a legitimist. 
Shakespeare’s hero—Mercutio-Falconbridge, as we may 
call him—now divides into Falstaff on the one hand and 
Hotspur on the other. Hotspur has his rhetoric and his 


poetry : 

By heaven, methinks it were an easy leap 

To pluck bright honour from the pale faced moon. 
He has too his straightforwardness, his courage, and his 
rough but honest way with women. But Falstaff has his 
cynicism; that question mark about the world; that scepti- 
cism about virtue and honour itself; that natural philosophy 
and that abundant wit. Falstaff is Shakespeare’s supreme 
apology for human nature. He invites us to a tolerance to 
which his author would never have persuaded us later on. 
Yet Shakespeare goes further into the depths of human 
nature with Falstaff than he has ever gone hitherto. Falstaff, 
the philosopher of the tavern, the man of wenches and wine, 
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the hedonist in love and the coward in war, hovers on the 
brink of eternity. He is like a monstrous moth hovering 
round an eternal candle. When Mercutio is dying, he can say: 
Look for me to-morrow and you shall find me a grave man. 
When Falstaff has Doll Tearsheet on his knees, they can 
talk like this: 
Doll: . . . when wilt thou leave fighting o’ days and foining o’ 
nights and begin to patch up thine old body for heaven. 


Fal.: Peace, good Doll, do not speak like a Death’s head; do not 
bid me remember mine end. 


We ask ourselves why Shakespeare-Hal rejected Shake- 
speare-Falstaff? The reason is quite simply that while there 
was room at a pinch for Falstaff and Hotspur (so long as 
Hotspur was killed off) and room to spare for Falstaff and 
Hal, there would certainly not be room for Falstaff and 
Harry. The claims of the hero are imperative and Shake- 
speare had to cut the Gordion knot in a speech which must 
have hurt him as much as it hurts us. Yet in the epilogue to 
Henry IV, Part II, Shakespeare promises to continue the 
story with Sir John in it and ‘‘make you merry with fair 
Catherine of France, where for anything I know Falstaff 
shall die of a sweat, unless already he be killed by your hard 
opinions.”’ 

Shakespeare, as you see, did not quite know what to do 
with Falstaff, but he could not bring himself to bid him 
good-bye. You will remember what he does. He decides 
with an artist’s perfect intuition to pit the death of Falstaff 
against the life of Harry. There was nothing else he could 
do with Falstaff, and there was certainly nothing else that 
Falstaff could do. So Shakespeare gives us Mistress Quickly’s 
account of his end in a speech which is among the most 
perfect conclusions of literature. The enormous moth is 
singed by the eternal candle. And I do not think it altogether 
fanciful to suggest that the moment when Falstaff ‘‘fumbled 
with the sheets, and played with flowers, and smiled upon 
his fingers’ ends . . . and cried out ‘God, God, God’ three 
or four times’’ was the moment when Hamlet was conceived. 

(To be concluded) 
ROBERT SPEAIGHT. 
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MR. BASKERVILLE AND THE MONKS 


MANY extravagant claims have been made in the Press for 
this book,! none however as sweeping as that made by a 
writer in the Daily Telegraph of March 5, in which he 
gravely assures us that ‘‘the result of his [Mr. Baskerville’s] 
study of these sources [the contemporary documents in the 
Public Record Office] is a book which one must accept as 
the most authoritative account yet published of this curious 
chapter in English history’’ [namely the Suppression of the 
monasteries]. He also tells us that the ‘‘sob-stuff’’ writers, 
against whom, he requires us to believe, Mr. Baskerville 
tilts with complete success, are those who ‘‘have either not 
consulted contemporary documents or have ignored them.”’ 

This is indeed devastating, for the most prominent 
twentieth-century ‘‘sob-stuff’’ writer (a ‘‘sob-stuff’’ writer 
being one who refuses to accept the religious houses as 
“corrupt, immoral, and obviously having outlived their 
usefulness’’) was the late Dr. James Gairdner, a non- 
Catholic, who during his fifty-four years of work in the 
Record Office edited the twenty-one volumes divided into 
thirty-one parts (each part a great tome) which form the 
Calendar of Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, a work so 
much appreciated by Mr. Baskerville that he has liberally 
helped himself from it to the extent of no less than one 
hundred and eighty-eight quotations. At the period of Mr. 
Gairdner’s work another assiduous toiler in the Record 
Office was the late Father C. F. Raymund Palmer, O.P., 
busy between 1870 and 1890 compiling his many works on 
the history of the English Dominicans. His is a very 
honourable name amongst research students. Although not 
a sob occurs in all his many writings he cannot escape from 
the ‘‘sob-stuff’’ category refusing as he does, in company 
with Gairdner and Cardinal Gasquet (another worker for 
years in the Record Office), to take the oath of ‘‘supremacy 
in truth’’ to the royal monastic visitors sent round by 





1 English Monks and the Suppression of the Monasteries, by Geoffrey 
Baskerville, M.A. (Jonathan Cape; 15/-.) 
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Cromwell. Yet, says the Daily Telegraph, ‘‘the contempo- 
rary documents are not difficult to find. One need journey 
no further, Mr. Baskerville tells us, than the Public Record 
Office.’’ Truly our Daily Press is a remarkable institution. 
And how the author must be amused with his naive re- 
viewers, for he himself knows that many writers of repute 
have waded through the same unpleasant mass of scandalous 
accusations against the monks in order to arrive at a just 
conclusion on the state of the religious houses on the eve of 
the suppression, and have arrived at a conclusion far dif- 
ferent from the one he himself arrives at. It is not as if Mr. 
Baskerville had discovered anything really new or signifi- 
cant. His main authority is, as I have said, Gairdner’s 
collection of Henry VIII’s Letters and Papers, from which 
the major portion of his work is drawn. His other principal 
authorities are the episcopal visitations, both printed and in 
manuscript, and the very ancient work, much used by Dr. 
Gairdner in his Lollardy and the Reformation, known as 
Letters relating to the Suppression of the Monasteries printed 
by Thomas Wright in 1843 for the Camden Society. 

From the episcopal visitations of Bishops Atwater and 
Longland of Lincoln, which are in manuscript, the author 
cites, between 1514 and 1534, seven cases of religious houses 
in bad shape: Peterborough where the abbot was accused 
of cutting down the monks’ food and pocket money, and of 
speaking against them before seculars; Leicester where the 
abbot of the Austin Canons blamed his subjects for keeping 
far too many hunting dogs, and the Canons in return accused 
him of dabbling in magic and alchemy; Eynsham whose 
abbot had his sister dwelling in the precincts to the no small 
expense of the community; Kirby Bellars where the prior 
was accused of browbeating his monks to prevent their 
telling tales to the bishop; and Bruerne, Caldwell, and Great 
Missenden where disgruntled monks charged their superiors 
with breaches of chastity, none absolutely proven. These are 
the only adverse reports given us by the author from these 
original documents. He should have given more if he would 
have us draw the conclusion that all the 345 religious houses 
in the diocese of Lincoln were in a corrupt state before the 
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royal visitors came round in 1535. From the episcopal 
visitations of Norwich and from a few other stray sources he, 
in the course of the whole book, enumerates twenty-six other 
adverse reports which, from cases of undisciplined religious 
and wasteful abbots and abbesses, work up to fourteen 
cases of alleged immorality.? Yet there were more than 1,800 
religious establishments in England. Surely he should have 
supplied more instances if he wished us to accept even a large 
proportion as decayed from true religion. 

The real point at issue between Mr. Baskerville and such 
an accepted authority on Henry VIII’s reign as Dr. 
Gairdner, is that the former is willing to accept as true the 
accusations made against the monasteries by the royal visi- 
tors, whereas the latter could not bring himself to do a thing 
so repugnant to his scholarly instincts. In his Lollardy and 
the Reformation, published in 4 vols. between 1908 and 
1913, Gairdner set forth the result of sixty-three years spent 
in historical research, mostly on the Tudor period. His 
findings on the question of the monastic suppression are 
consequently of too great authority to be set aside in the 
absence of new material. The following quotations are 
significant : 

The defaming of the monasteries was simply a step towards 
their suppression and the confiscation of their endowments. 
[Lollardy and the Reformation, ii, 88.] The reports (of the visi- 
tors), however, will hardly command much credit from the student 
of contemporary State papers. [Italics mine.] That abuses may 
have existed in some monasteries, and that impurities from laxity 
of rule may not have been effectually dealt with, are facts that we 
might presume as probable from the infirmity of human nature; 
but before we can believe that the abominations were anything 
like so gross as were reported, we ought to have better evidence of 
the honesty and truthfulness of the Visitors than appears, even in 
the light of their own reports. [Italics mine.] Some of these 
filthy revelations, indeed, are of a nature that could only have 
been known, if true, through the confessional, and that any of the 





2 Wilton (nunnery), Bayham, Merton, Aldgate, Upholland, Westacre, 
Hickling, Wymondham, Cockersand, Dale, Woodbridge, Walsingham, 
Norwich, Eye, Pershore, Welbeck, Cambridge (St. Radegund’s nunnery), 
Daventry, King’s Langley, and the nunneries of Elstow, Godstow, 
Higham, and Bromhall, and Nuneaton, Littlemore and Easeborne. 
Italics denote charges of immorality against one or more members of the 
community. 
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monks or nuns chose Legh or Layton for a confessor is past belief. 
[Ibid., p. 78.] 

Of the Compendium compertorum containing the findings 
of the visitors in the dioceses of York, Lichfield, and Nor- 
wich, Dr. Gairdner says: 

Foul as it is, with a most unspeakable foulness, even this 
document does not by any means justify the numbers stated to 
have been tainted with the grossest impurity. [Ibid., p. 84.] 

Again on p. 87 he says: 

Supposing that, against all reasonable probability, vice reigned 
universally in houses which did not possess {200 a year of 
revenue, the King’s Visitors had not, with all their diligence, 
traversed more than half of England, and that half very hastily; 
so that there was no means of judging the characters of half the 
houses suppressed. In fact, the total number of houses actually 
visited was not nearly one-third of all the monasteries of England; 
so there could have been no report at all against two-thirds of the 
houses suppressed. 

Mr. Baskerville omits the fact that the visitation was a 
partial one, but, whilst agreeing that it was hasty, maintains 
it was thorough, on the precedent set by the bishops who 
“could often manage to visit two monasteries in a single 
day.’’ Two wrongs do not make a right. Who in the name of 
justice would maintain such an episcopal visitation a fair 
one? The author pleads that a bishop knew a great deal 
about the internal state of a house beforehand; but the 
bishop or his secretary must have had a wonderful memory 
or a very large notebook to deal with the 345 houses in the 
Lincoln diocese, or the 194 in that of Norwich. Also in 
common justice the bishop would be under an obligation to 
give each religious a hearing. 

What has been quoted from Gairdner is sober history and 
he and Cardinal Gasquet have much to say against the 
visitors’ characters. Mr. Baskerville however says: ‘‘Now 
of what type were these agents ? were they really the scoun- 
drels that sentimentalist writers picture them?’’ (p. 124). 
“That they had their failings is obvious, but it is ridiculous 
to assert that they were the unsavoury persons they have 
been represented. They were the zealous servants of the 
Crown in the same measure that inland revenue officers are 
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now.’’ These are very harsh words to use of our modern 
revenue officials, for the very best we can say of these 
visitors is that they were time-servers and on the look-out for 
graft. Layton and Legh actually asked for the position. The 
latter was accused later on by Sanders of soliciting the nuns 
to breaches of chastity, and though Sanders was but eight 
years old at the time of the royal visitation, ‘‘he was,’’ says 
Gairdner, ‘‘much better informed and more accurate about 
many things when he wrote than past historians have be- 
lieved’’ (ibid., p. 71). The Imperial ambassador, Eustace 
Chapuys, whom Mr. Baskerville on p. 113 for no alleged 
reason calls a liar, tells of a distinct incident of this kind on 
the part of one of the visitors.’ Foxe the Martyrologist 
relates on the authority of Archdeacon Louth that another 
visitor, Dr. John London,‘ had to do penance in public 
‘‘with 2 smocks on his shoulders’’ for his misconduct with 
‘‘Mrs. Thikked and her daughter Mrs. Jennings.’’ Mr. 
Baskerville, who on page 9 accepts Foxe’s work as ‘‘that 
good and tried book,’’ now on this occasion (p. 127) dis- 
misses his witness as unworthy of credence. Of Layton, 
Archbold' says that his letters to Cromwell preserved in the 
Record Office ‘‘fully display the heartless and unscrupulous 
character of the writer.’’ When so many unsubstantiated 
accusations are made by these same visitors against the 
monks, it is only fair that what has been said against them 
should be put on record. That from the very outset their 
determination was to act the wolf blaming the lamb for 
fouling the waters is abundantly clear, and not even the 
author denies that the cause of the monks was pre-judged. 
We can confidently state that, even supposing these visitors 
men of ordinary honesty, they were not the men to dare to 
return to Henry with a clean dossier for the monks. 

I have refrained from giving Gasquet’s animadversions 
on these men, contenting myself with the above quotations 
from Gairdner, Hunt, and Archbold, all historians of repute 
with no Catholic axe to grind; but nevertheless it is scarcely 





3 Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, ix, no. 873. 
; W. Hunt, D.Litt., in the Dictionary of National Biography, s.v. 
Ibid. 
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conceivable that a responsible historian should dismiss with 
the scorn Mr. Baskerville does the learned Benedictine who 
spent so many years of hard work gathering his knowledge 
from the original documents in the Record Office. ‘‘The tear- 
stained pages of Cardinal Gasquet’’ is a remark unworthy 
of the author whose own voice almost escapes his control 
when he contemplates poor Henry VIII, ‘‘this great King 
(sic) made a figure of fun for the benefit of film-fans.’’ 

The portion of his book which has caused some reviewers 
mild amusement is where he treats of the monastic pensions. 
His insistence on multiplying every sum mentioned by 
thirty, whilst it turns a miserable pension of £5 into £150, 
and a poor one of £40 into the very handsome one of £1,200, 
does not always work out so amenably. I speak from 
memory, but I think the reviewer in The Times Literary 
Supplement worked out Cardinal Wolsey’s income on this 
basis and discovered it was a comfortable million pounds per 
annum. This makes the ready money left by Cromwell, some 
£720,000, seem very small, though fairly big considering it 
did not include his estates nor the very considerable amount 
of precious metal in his possession from monastic spoils. Of 
this ready money Cromwell had deposited £300,000 with his 
secretary, who with commendable prudence handed it to the 
king. Gasquet more reasonably puts the whole sum at a 
quarter of a million, but although this was a pre-war com- 
putation money value has hardly trebled since then.® 

Things, however, seem to have been expensive at this 
period and, as Dr. Mathew has pointed out in The Tablet 
(February 20), according to Mr. Baskerville’s standard ‘‘two 
old feather beds, old and rent, and two bolsters’ seized from 
the Dominicans at Ilchester realized no less a sum than 
£13 5s. The ‘‘3 feather beds 3 bolsters 2 pillows and one 
pillow bare and 1 blanket’’ seized from the Winchester 
Dominicans seem to have been in better shape, for they were 
priced at 16s. 8d., or, as Mr. Baskerville would say, £25. 
A flock bed in the same house could be had as a bargain for 
£3 Ios.’ Sacristy and altar stuff were highly priced, so that 





6 Henry VIII and the English Monasteries, 1910 edition, p. 156. 
7 Reliquary Magazine, 1889, p. 214. 
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even at the poor Dominican house at Guildford for ‘‘all the 
vestry stuff poor’’ quite a stiff figure was asked, £225°; but 
better business was done at the Dominicans at Exeter where 
‘‘a suit of vestments, 5 copes, 5 altar cloths, some small 
cloth frontals, a pair of old organs, and a metal lectern’ 
were put down as valued at £23 15s., namely £704 I5s., 
whilst ‘‘3 old coarse cloths’’ in the sacristy were estimated 
to be worth 2od., or £2 1os.? Again very handsome busi- 
ness. But we must remember the apparent dearness of all 
wearing apparel in those days. The author himself mentions 
on page 65 the case of a Master of Arts who was given by 
the abbot of Ford 4 yards of broadcloth costing 5s. a yard, 
namely £30, to make a gown. We can now understand why 
the Duke of Norfolk when he drove out the Norwich Black 
and Grey-friars gave the ‘‘poor wretches’’ in the kindness of 
his heart 40s. each and to the worst of them 20s. to buy them- 
selves lay attire. But £60 and £30 sound heavy sums for 
clothes in our day.” I dare say the king or duke did not lose 
very much by it, seeing that the lead alone of the Domi- 
nican house in the same city brought the very acceptable 
sum of £152, say £4,560 in our money." Still better busi- 
ness was done with the lead of the destroyed Coventry 
Cathedral which produced £647, say nowadays £19,410, 
but even this goodly sum pales into insignificance when 
compared with £3,302, namely to-day £99,060, the esti- 
mated value of lead from St. Edmundsbury. With lead at 
such a price it is small wonder that they hanged a tinker at 
Northampton for appropriating some.” At the risk of 
becoming tedious I add one more example of this money 
difficulty. On p. 42 where the author is busy showing the 
incapacity of the monks in artistic work, he shows us Prior 
More of Worcester prefering to employ an outsider, one 
John Stilgo, to gild and paint the statues of Our Blessed 
Lady and St. John on the altar of St. Cecilia. Surely he 
ought to have been warned by a stiff bill of 28s. 4d., or say 





8 Ibid., 1887, p. 18. 

9 Ibid., 1885, p. 260. 

10 Vict. Co. Hist. Norfolk. ii, 431. 

11 The Reliquary Mag., 1889, p. 100. 
12 Gasquet, ibid., 420, 423. 
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£42 I0s.; but he would not be taught and commissioned 
Stilgo to paint the remaining statues and to provide curtains 
for the same altar. We cannot be sorry that this time he was 
charged £10 7s., or as Mr. Baskerville would say, £310 Ios. 
If this computation is correct Prior More had more money 
than sense. I cannot bring myself to make an act of faith in 
these figures, but the above quotations (too many, I fear, for 
the reader’s patience) will, I think, convince him that no 
pontifical utterance should be made concerning the ample 
and even fat pensions which, the author states, were secured 
to the dispossessed religious by a beneficent government. 


Mr. Baskerville is doubtless on the right track when he 
says that the number of friars had seriously diminished since 
the thirteenth century. At the risk of appearing pedantic 
may I point out that the fourteenth was the peak century for 
numbers in regard to the Dominicans, as is abundantly 
proved by Father Palmer’s quotations from the Wardrobe 
accounts in the Record Office, given in his numerous articles 
in The Archaeological Journal and Reliquary Magazine 
between 1870 and 1890. But what Mr. Baskerville and his 
forerunners, Cardinal Gasquet and others, do not seem to 
have noticed is the doubt thrown on the reliability of the 
surrender lists by a study of the episcopal and other con- 
temporary registers. Thus the register of Charles Booth,” 
bishop of Hereford from 1516 to 1534, supplies the names of 
46 Dominicans ordained to various orders, of whom the 
eldest, given the canonical age as 24 years completed for 
the priesthood, would be 42 years of age at the date of the 
suppression. To descend to details, seven were in their twen- 
ties, sixteen between 30 and 35, seventeen between 35 and 
40, and eight between 40 and 42. Of the total 46 only five 
names appear in the surrender lists, three at Hereford, and 
one each at Cardiff and Rhuddlan. In the register of Mayew, 
Bishop Booth’s predecessor (1504-16), there are records of 
sixteen others whose ages in 1538 ranged from 43 to 56, only 
two of whom appear in the surrender list, Thomas Norman, 
the last prior of Warwick, and John Hoper of Gloucester. 





13 Registers of Mayew and Booth, ed. Bannister, 1919 and 1921. 
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Similarly in the diocese of Winchester between 1518 and 1524 
ten friars were ordained for Winchester and three for Guild- 
ford, ten of them priests, two deacons, and one subdeacon, 
none of whose names appear in surrender lists. Again at 
Cambridge in the years 1516 and 1517 three subdeacons, two 
deacons and three priests were ordained, and although the 
eldest could not have been more than 46 years of age we have 
not got their names as surrendering.** It would be of interest to 
consult the registers of the remaining fourteen dioceses which 
possessed Dominican houses, to see what numbers of friars 
were there ordained within twenty years of the suppression, 
also the still unconsulted portions of the Ely and Winchester 
registers. 

We must not however attach too much significance to the 
fact that of the 83 names of those ordained, mentioned 
above, only seven appear in the surrender lists, for lists are 
preserved of three-fifths only of the total number of Domi- 
nican houses; for twenty houses there are no returns. But 
on the other hand we cannot dogmatically state that these 83 
names would be found in the missing lists, for 62 of them are 
of the priories of Hereford (32 friars), Brecon (7), Gloucester 
(8), Worcester (9), Shrewsbury (4), Rhuddlan and Warwick 
(one each), of all of which priories with the exceptions of 
Worcester and Shrewsbury we have the surrender lists; 
and to distribute the survivors—some few might be dead 
although all were comparatively young—between these two 
houses would be out of all proportion. The friars ordained at 
Hereford would scarcely be likely to be found outside houses 
of the midlands or west, of which places we have surrender 
lists. That this is no unsupported opinion is abundantly 
clear from the lists of priors that have come down to us, in 
which with few exceptions the priors bear local names, and 
in many hundreds of cases of individual friars we find them 
working in or near the places of their ordination. 


The real significance lies not so much in the fact that the 





14 Palmer, Blackfriars of Winchester, in Reliquary, 1889, p. 212, from 
Egerton MS. no. 2034, fol. 152, B.M. 

15 Palmer, Blackfriars of Cambridge, ibid., 1885, p. 210, quoting Add. 
MS. 5827, pp. 149, B.M. 
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registers of one diocese and portions of two others give us 
so many names unknown to the surrender lists, but that a 
house like Hereford where only half-a-dozen friars surren- 
dered there must have been, just previous to that event, a 
community of over twenty friars in order to provide 
such a steady flow of students ordained to major orders, for 
the major orders were given only to those doing the last two 
years of their five or six years’ course of study. Even as late 
as 1532-3 six students at Hereford were ordained to major 
orders and, including one ordained acolyte, there would be 
at least an equal number of students doing their first three 
years of ecclesiastical studies. In addition to these there 
would be one or two officials such as the prior, syndic, 
master of students, the ministerial brethren (called fratres 
ministeriales in the Acts of the Provincial Chapters), whose 
duty it was to sing the conventual Mass and exercise the 
functions of hebdomadary in the choral offices, functions 
from which the chief officials and professors were exempt, 
and the professors, at least two, and several laybrothers to 
do the household work. And yet there were only six in the 
community five years later at the suppression. At Cam- 
bridge, where eight were ordained to major orders in two 
years, 1516-17, the community would certainly number at 
least thirty, yet twenty-one years later there were only a 
dozen left to surrender. Similarly at Winchester, where ten 
were raised to major orders between 1520 and 1524, the 
community must have exceeded twenty, but the surrenders 
did not exceed ten. 

Two other registers may be consulted, those of Oxford 
University® and of the Masters General of the Dominican 
Order preserved in the Archives at S. Sabina, Rome, from 
which extracts were made by Father Palmer. From these 
two independent sources we find the names of 26 who took 
the degrees of Bachelor or Doctor in Divinity between 1520 
and 1538 at Oxford and nine who graduated in the Order. 
In addition to these latter the Master General’s register 
mentions by name II friars as having left the country. The 





16 Registrum Universitatis Oxoniae, ed. C. W. Boase, M.A., for the 
Oxford Historical Society, 1885. 
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Grace Books of Cambridge” likewise give the names of 12 
friars admitted to degrees during the same period. We should 
naturally expect to find the great majority of these alive in 
1538, but only 14 out of a total of 56 appear in surrender 
lists of various priories. Of the remainder, two we know 
were dead, Robert Miles, formerly Provincial, and John 
Capel, prior of Oxford, and one was almost certainly im- 
prisoned for preaching against Henry VIII’s pretended royal 
supremacy, Thomas Charnock.” It is the Cambridge degree 
list that shows most surrenders, seven out of 12. Of the 
24 of Oxford only six are recorded as giving up, and only 
one out of the nine in the General’s register, William Perrin, 
is known to have accepted the schism. 

At the risk of becoming wearisome I cannot refrain from 
calling to notice that, according to Mr. Baskerville’s money 
computation, the Cambridge house seems to have been un- 
commonly wealthy even up to the eve of its suppression, 
seeing that Henry Aglionby, who afterwards was married in 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, in the reign of Edward VI, 
Thomas Pendreth, and Richard Ingworth, afterwards schis- 
matical bishop of Dover and the suppressor of the houses of 
friars in 1538, paid between them £147 Ios. in fees to the 
University, of which Ingworth alone paid £102. Still earlier 
in the same century Dr. Morgan, O.P., paid £160 on the 
occasion of his doctorate (1504), as also did another Domi- 
nican Doctor, Roger Beaumont, prior of Norwich, in 1501, 
and two others, Doctors Pescode and Gurney in 1494 and 
1499. Considering the size of the sum required it is no 
wonder that the former requested extra time to pay. To 
arrive at the actual figures given in the Grace Book the 
reader must divide by thirty. 

These notes from the various registers will, I think, make 
us pause before accepting the surrender lists as a safe guide 
to the number of Dominicans in England on the eve of the 
suppression. If we could find the lost register of the Master 
General, John de Ferrario, 1532 to 1538, we should be in a 





17 Grace Books, A, ed. S. M. Starkey, 1897, and B, ed. M. Bateson, 


1903. 
18 Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, vol. vii, nos. 259, 260, 923. 
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better position to judge whether or not a number of friars 
escaped abroad during the period that the storm was brew- 
ing. Not every Dominican living in 1534 when the rumblings 
began can be proved a Vicar of Bray. 

The one cheering thing in the book is Section IV of 
Chapter VII where the author shows that many heads of 
religious houses were able to forestall their spoilers by 
granting leases to friends and relations against a more than 
ordinary rainy day. 

Unfortunately the bias of the author is only too patent. 
Much is made of the conservatism, meaning Catholicism, of 
such time-servers as Gardiner of Winchester, and Longland 
of Lincoln, Henry VIII’s confessor, whilst respectable 
Catholics such as Pole and Fisher are treated with little 
consideration. Why is it suggested we should question the 
martyred Cardinal’s motives in suppressing a relaxed nun- 
| nery and be expected to believe reports furnished by a 
_ Layton, a London and a Legh, not to mention a Longland? 
An unfair juxtaposition of facts on p. 111 will certainly lead 


the ordinary reader to think that Cardinal Campeggio’s son 
_ was illegitimate, when the fact is surely known to every 
' serious historian that Campeggio was a widower with five 
children before entering the service of the Church in 1509. 
WALTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 
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MAURIAC’S ‘‘LIFE OF JESUS”’ 


IF this book! could take over something of the prestige 
enjoyed until recently by Renan’s Vie de Jésus, it would be 
a great blessing for France and for us all—instead of the 
portrait of Christ according to Rousseau, to have one which 
despite many faults and insufficiencies is at least genuinely 
Catholic. It is not a preposterous hope. In our own country 
already the Daily Express has been placarding generous 
excerpts from the book. And—a more serious factor—it has 
found a translator who has supplied a sufficiently attractive 
text. However, this article is not concerned with the external 
success of the book, but only with certain of its internal 
failures. Not with the idea of condemnation, but of reaching 
a sober appreciation. Fortunately, it is possible in this task 
to make use of an article contributed to the July issue of the 
Revue Biblique of last year,’ in which Pére Lagrange, O.P. 
—whose judgment in such a matter is pre-eminently valu- 
able—has expressed himself freely and at some length. But 
only when appeal is made explicitly to this authority can the 
views here expressed be taken as having any supercharged 
value. 

The first thing that invites criticism is the title of the book, 
‘Life of Jesus,’’ which is clearly over-weighty; for what is 
provided may be described as notes on selected passages 
from the Gospels, unified by a progressive study of the 
character of Christ, but assigning no satisfactory plot or plan 
to the course of events. Chronology is not transcended, it is 
treated haphazard. Perhaps the author supposed that the 
arrangement of the material in the Gospels is only hap- 
hazard. For it requires some careful and, one may say, 
scholarly study to discover that the Gospels present—not 
always a chronological arrangement of events in a meticu- 
lous order of time sequence or in the spirit of a Blue Book, it 
is true, but an arrangement or rather a multiple but har- 





1 Life of Jesus, by Francois Mauriac of the French Academy, translated 
from the French by Julie Kernan. (Hodder & Stoughton; 7/6.) 

2 Now reissued in the form of a pamphlet and published by J. Gabalda 
et Cie, Paris. 
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monious arrangement of the material in accordance with 
definite conceptions of the significance and drive of events 
and doctrine. M. Mauriac has missed these ‘‘inspired’’ 
patterns, to supply instead one of his own carefree making 
which is scarcely valuable. 

It would be unkind to insist on this were it not for the 
claim M. Mauriac seems to make in his spitfire preface that 
his freedom from Biblical scholarship is not the least impor- 
tant part of his qualifications for writing this Life. That 
preface is quite deplorable indeed. It has the spiteful tone 
that a man will often assume to whip up his confidence in 
himself. Five lines barely acknowledging that excellent 
work has been done by five French Catholic scholars; for 
the rest five pages of truculence: the scholars who do not 
believe, ‘‘all their learning is not worth a farthing’’; those 
Catholic writers who present a portrait of Christ in which 
the Divine obscures the outline of the human figure, it is 
they who are to blame that men have come to deny the 
historical existence of Christ; to recapture the full meaning 
of the words of Christ what is needed is that they should be 
“relieved of those layers of assuasive commentary accumu- 
lated over a period of nineteen hundred years.’’ Not a word 
about Jerome, Augustine, John Chrysostom, Bernard, etc. 
No, one must begin all over again: Chapter I then follows, 
and one can only suppose that it offers itself as marking the 
dawn of a new era in world history. Now at last we are to 
“hear again the voice that is to be confused with no other 
voice,’ and to see clearly the human psychological con- 
figuration and workings of the mind and soul of Christ. ‘‘A 
sinner would blush for his temerity in undertaking such a 
work,’’ says the author. A saint likewise, we might add, 
if such were its real inherent pretension; but in fact we are 
sure that M. Mauriac is here expressing himself with some- 
thing of that madness and illogicality which in the course of 
the narrative he on occasion attributes to Christ. 

The ill-consequence of his neglect to study the genuine 
traditional Catholic portrait of Christ will presently become 
apparent. But first to consider what he has missed by ignor- 
ing the data of the scholarly commentaries. Most impor- 
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tantly, he has missed the wealth of meaning which the Old 
Testament pours into the New. And this means the loss, not 
of any mere logical background, but of a whole world of 
divine pre-commentary on the things he is relating. And in 
missing this he also misses—the very thing he needs for his 
chosen purpose—one of the chief sources we have for study- 
ing the mind and consciousness of Christ: in fact what is 
perhaps the chief source for the study of the mind of Christ 
as to its formation, its education, its background and hori- 
zon. Strange that one who is a novelist by profession should 
not have seized upon this material. One suggests that, for 
example, the Benedictus and the opening address of Christ 
at Nazareth are wasted on him; that with such supremely 
luminous events as the Baptism, the Transfiguration, the 
Last Supper, he receives none of the light that shines through 
them from the mighty past: he is too busy supplying light 
himself from his Catholic present, from the fund of his own 
sensibility. In this it is he who assumes the character of the 
mere commentator; the classic commentators are more 
widely receptive. 

But it is necessary to carry the present complaint further. 
And here one can walk safely in the steps of Pére Lagrange. 
It is a principal purpose of the book to capture the words of 
Christ in their primal naked meaning, stripping off the wrap- 
pings of the effeminate commentators. An excellent purpose. 
(On which, however, Pére Lagrange comments: ‘‘Les laics, 
que nous suspectons volontiers de subir |’influence des esprits 
libres, sont souvent plus intransigeants que des prétres ou 
des religieux, voire des évéques, tels Louis Veuillot ou Léon 
Bloy, qui n’ont pas été les derniers 4 tancer le clergé de sa 
tiédeur.’’ Mention of Bloy here revives one’s suspicions that 
it is his example and influence imprudently assimilated that 
account for a good deal of what is violently excessive in the 
attitude of Mauriac)—it is an excellent purpose, but one that 
could only be carried out with the aid of some scientific criti- 
cism, and for lack of that M. Mauriac will often precisely 
fail: he will mistake for literal what is meant figuratively, 
he will fail to recognize the Semitic device of making head- 
way by means of a dialectical process of violent opposing 
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statement, he will dismiss as mere ‘‘assuasive’’ commentary 
what very often will be, in Lagrange’s phrase, ‘‘une appré- 
ciation nuancée parfaitement légitime et méme la plus 
juste.’’ And, incidentally, in failing to interpret the sayings 
of Christ in accordance with their Semitic character he again 
frustrates one of his own principal motives: for to present 
Christ the teacher in a way which Lagrange describes as 
‘Je confiner dans un sens littéral précis comme un aphorisme 
d’Aristote’’ is to do violence to His true historic humanity, 
to tend to make of Him a Super-Everyman. To his deficiency 
in critical sense, then—and perhaps in part to his insufficient 
acquaintance with the theology of the precepts and counsels 
—we can attribute a good deal of the harsh unamiability he 
brings into his portrait of Christ. It explains his intemperate 
comments on the words ‘‘If anyone hate not his father and 
mother. . .’’; the ill-judged irony of this: “‘he went on 
pouring out to them the absurd and unbearable truth . . .”’ 
etc. 

But perhaps the truth is rather that M. Mauriac plays the 
Nelson, and will often turn a blind eye to the need there may 
be of gentle interpretation or reassuring explanation in order 
to give free rein to an inclination to ply the scourge against 
all second-rate Christians. Lurking in this vindictive mood 
of his one seems to detect something of the romantic attitude 
that loves the flamboyant sinner or ex-sinner, detests the 
mediocre churchgoer, out of a sensational snobbery. And 
one suggests that in his interpretation of Christ in His de- 
nunciatory réle he perhaps unconsciously lends to Him a 
flavour of this same bitter-romantic mentality. However 
this may be, the histories of the pardon of Mary Magdalen 
and of the woman taken in adultery are superbly treated; 
but there is very little sympathy shown in the accounts of 
Christ’s handling of prosaic earthy-mindedness and dullness 
and selfishness in His disciples: in face of such dispositions 
it is a Christ ‘‘irritated,’’ ‘‘furious’’ that one is shown. The 
patience and forbearance of Christ, His schoolmastering of 
souls, these are neglected. The Good Shepherd is beautifully 
clear in the portrait, but not the divine Physician. 

And it is at this point that it is most appropriate to protest 
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against M. Mauriac’s treatment of Jesus’s relations with His 
Mother. For his failure to discover human tenderness there 
introduces a further and a still more disastrous bitterness into 
his portrait of Christ. In Pére Lagrange’s view this is the 
most serious failure of the book. The matter is delicate, and 
one will be content here to keep within the bounds of his 
criticism. This is the complaint: that in minimizing in Christ 
as he does the expression of, the enjoyment of an intimate 
fond relationship with His Mother, M. Mauriac detracts from 
the perfection and form the lovableness of Christ’s human 
nature. Moreover he goes against the mind of Catholic 
Tradition which has been inspired to see in the relationship 
of Jesus and Mary a summary of, a sort of gracious sacra- 
ment of, the lovingkindness of the Incarnation. According 
to this understanding Mary was divinely chosen to mother 
her Son not only into this world but also into the hearts of 
men, as they should see and delight in, knowing too that they 
were meant to share in, the homely, kind, human-courteous 
love between that Mother and that Son. Of course not a 
word from M. Mauriac of any deliberate denial of this. But 
he covers over this love with a Lenten-purple veil, making 
wholly ascetic and repressed what if it was truly, perfectly 
human, and also meant to be sacramental for us, must have 
enjoyed some gracious expression and expansion. From the 
Finding in the Temple onwards M. Mauriac goes to pains to 
present us with a Christ who relentlessly keeps His Mother 
at arms’ length. On the difficulty of the saying ‘‘Knew ye 
not that I must needs be in my Father’s house’’ he remarks: 
“*Yet did her Jeschou ever say kind words to her until just 
before the end, when He spoke to her from the height of the 
cross?’’ And again he writes: ‘‘None of the words of Christ 
to His Mother related in the Gospels (except the last) but 
show His hard independence of the woman; as if He had 
made use of her for His Incarnation, and having issued from 
her flesh, there was apparently no longer anything in com- 
mon between Him and her.’’ While acknowledging his merit 
in avoiding the silly piety that would make the attitude of the 
Mother to her Son during the hidden life at Nazareth ‘‘one 
continual genuflexion every time she passed before Him,”’ 
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Pére Lagrange can reproach M. Mauriac for substituting the 
equally gratuitous surmise of this, for example (for accuracy 
here one borrows the original French, from Lagrange’s 
article): ‘‘Aucune colloque entre eux n’est imaginable. Ils 
prononcait en araméen les mots ordinaires des pauvres gens, 
ceux qui designe les objets usuels, les outils, la nourriture.’’ 
Really it is going too far—one agrees with Lagrange—to 
want to limit their conversation to the affairs of carpentry 
and housekeeping. Of that period of the hidden life M. 
Mauriac elsewhere remarks: ‘‘God had so far sunk Himself 
in man...’’: but if things were as he would represent 
them, it must rather have seemed to Mary that precisely the 
humanity of her Son eluded her. Yet again M. Mauriac has 
betrayed his own cause, and this time partly through textual 
misunderstandings from which a little scholarly science could 
have saved him (see Lagrange for some details) and partly 
through his disregard of Catholic Tradition. 


There are some serious faults, then, in M. Mauriac’s por- 
trait of Christ. But now something must be said of the chief 
purpose that inspired—if it did not altogether successfully 
control—its composition. To dwell on the humanity of Christ 
in order to form a definite image of his human personality,’ 
to break away from the pious school of portrait-painting 
which often allows ‘‘the man named Jesus’’ to be ‘‘swal- 
lowed up in the lightning power of the Second Divine 
Person’’—there you have the dominant motive. In his 
preface to the second French edition of the work (on 
which this present translation is based) he makes this 
beautiful avowal: ‘‘Shall I admit it? If I had not known 
Christ, ‘God’ for me would have been a word devoid of 
meaning. Without a very particular grace, the Infinite 
Being would have been unimaginable and unthinkable to 
me. The God of philosophers and sages would have had no 
place in my moral life. For me to believe it was necessary 
for God to clothe Himself in humanity, and at a certain 





3 There is no room here to criticize this particular project; but it is 
perhaps more efficacious to be able to refer the reader to two chapters, 
entitled Der Menschensohn and Das Ganze, in the book by Guardini 
that is mentioned further on. 
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moment of history, on a certain point of the globe, for a 
human being made of flesh and blood to pronounce certain 
words and perform certain actions. Then only could I bend 
the knee.’’ One can admire the spirit of all this, but not the 
resultant Christological concept. In order to vindicate the 
reality of Christ’s human nature M. Mauriac presents it as 
though in fact it were a rival entity to the Godhead in Christ, 
and asserted for itself some kind of independent existence. 
In effect he gives us a double personality in Christ; at one 
moment he envisages Christ the Son of God—he takes fright: 
that is not the Christ with whom he is concerned or with 
whom he is in sympathy. He hurries away to show us the 
Christ who is the son of man. He plays a game of hide-and- 
seek: siding with the human in Christ and dodging the 
Divine, which every now and then will surprise and pounce 
upon him for all his nimbleness. A pity he did not learn 
more from his study of Grandmaison—his is one of the five 
Catholic names he mentions with approval. 

Finally it may be added that he could have done very 
well too with something of the doctrine of a recent book by 
Romano Guardini—Das Bild von Jesus dem Christus in 
Neuen Testament.‘ This might have saved him from a fur- 
ther division he too violently, too crudely, imposes on the 
being of Christ: that is, from his too realistic setting of the 
mortal-physical Christ, the Christ of the ‘‘going in Galilee,’’ 
over against the immortal-spiritual Christ, super-temporal, 
Head of the Church, King of the world, eternal Priest. 
It might be said that in this book of Guardini’s one 
has a providential companion-book to Mauriac: supplying 
—with equivalent charm of style, too—the Johannine and 
Pauline Christological doctrine with which the Life needed to 
be more leavened. From it one would learn how to dis- 
approve of this outburst: ‘‘All efforts to minimize the human 
element in Him violate my deepest instincts, and doubtless 
to this tendency must be attributed my obstinacy in 
prefering to the visage of Christ the King, of a trium- 
phant Messiah, that humble and tortured face of the 





4 Werkbund-Verlag, Wiirzburg, Abt. Die Burg. Auslieferung, Burg 
Rothenfels am Main (pp. 126, n.p.). 
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...’; and one might learn to regret duly that the 
beautiful concluding sentences of the Life—‘‘Already He 
was lying in ambush at the turn of the road which went from 
Jerusalem to Damascus, watching for Saul, his beloved per- 
secutor. Thenceforth in the destiny of every man there was 
to be this God who lies in wait’’—should have the air of 
saying ‘‘but this is quite another story.’’ 

This is perhaps more than enough of railing over faults 
which are always generous faults and have a way of turning 
at any moment into virtues. The book is a noble and most 
inspiring protestation of Catholic faith and love, and there is 
no need for bitterness to see it already a brilliant success in 
circles where many books theologically its betters can have 
no hope of being received. 

RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 
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INSIDE OUT 2037 


MONSIGNOR BOSCO CHANG felt cold and stiff and tired. 
He could not but compare this lumbering progress from the 
English coast, shaken and jolted in the clumsy coach along 
the rutty roads, with the ease and speed of travel in China, 
either by air or through the new compressor tubes, where 
you stepped into a private padded carriage, dialled your 
destination, and were shot there at 700 kilometres an hour. 
Why, one morning he had consulted the voice records at the 
great central phonary of Nanking, lunched with his friend 
from seminary days the Vicar-General of Honan-Fu, seen 
his publishers at Canton in the afternoon, and started his 
retreat that very evening at the great Manresa in the Snowy 
Mountains on the borders of Tibet. So little friction, he 
reflected, so little distraction; the mind could concentrate 
and the will fix its desire on the Simple Sheer, unworried by 
the multitude of little things. But here one was so close to 
time and space, to all the trivial quantitative modalities of 
being; to soft and hard and sore and wet, the fleas, the cold, 
the grit, the shaking; congested veins and broken finger 
nails, the smell of a drink that lingered in the breath of the 
natives, sour and yet touched with the sweetness of chrysan- 
themums decaying in the late autumnal gardens round Ko- 
Hoa. And their minds and speech, so definite and slow, with 
the edges of a chunk of Cartesian matter and the labourings 
of an ox before the plough; their nerves, too, like so much 
muscle and bone. 

The Monsignor was publishing a series of image-discs on 
the psychology of religion; his standard of scholarship was 
exacting, and he had decided that he must sense for himself 
the atmosphere of Oxford and Birmingham breathed by 
Newman. Incidentally he would also try to decide the ques- 
tion whether there were three Newmans, or two, or one; the 
cardinal, the musical critic, and the billiards’ champion. In 
China opinions were divided, for a great darkness had settled 
on the West fifty years ago after the great civil wars; even 
the culture of North America had been destroyed by the wind 
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and dust, and the great towns lay dead and dry as the bones 
of camels along the old caravan routes of the Gobi Desert. He 
had landed a week before at the treaty-airport of Graves- 
end, and thence had slowly travelled through a land of 
scrubby trees and nettles and thistles, with frequent clear- 
ings where stood little villages, wooden shacks and cottages 
of brick and stone grouped round a church. He would 
always remember the stalks of brussels sprouts rising leggy 
and clammy from the mud; he wondered if they ever grew 
flowers in their gardens just for the fun of the thing, but he 
fancied not. Yet many of the natives were Catholics, to judge 
from the massy rosaries they wore over their smocks of rough 
frieze. 

He judged he was now approaching the remains of a large 
city; the thickets grew more scarce, and instead of earth 
there were mounds of rubble half-covered by the growth of 
weeds. Birmingham, he said to himself, this must be 
Birmingham, famous for Priestly who had discovered nitro- 
gen, for Chamberlain and his orchids, and for the Aston 
Villa Club. He was not Latin, yet he warmed as he mused 
on Rome his mistress; how Catholic she was, even her cul- 
ture, how she touched everything; Priestly and Pontifex, 
Chamberlain and Camerlengo, the purple proudly worn by 
the heroes of the Aston Villa Order. Villa! he exclaimed 
aloud, what a roman ring! The piles of rubble grew closer 
and closer; in the less ruinous remains he was able to dis- 
tinguish styles of architecture, Insurance Company Gothic, 
Edwardian Pompeian, Georgian Necropolis. The coach 
laboured painfully up a hill, and stopped in a large open 
space, thronged with coaches and wagons and hand-drawn 
sleds, surrounded by little booths selling flesh and cloth and 
spades and vegetables. 

A young priest, distinguished by his tonsure, clean-shaven 
face and long dark gown, stepped forward and introduced 
himself: the Bishop’s Secretary. He explained that the rural 
deans of the diocese were now holding their seasonal meeting 
and that the bishop’s grange was full of hearty loud-voiced 
clerics; he regretted that consequently the Bishop could not 
offer hospitality to the distinguished visitor, but that arrange- 
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ments had been made for him to stay with a prominent 
Catholic family of the town. Calling to some men to carry 
the Monsignor’s gear, the priest led the way. On the left he 
pointed to a mass of rusty girders lying twisted and sprawl- 
ing like a hundred giant spiders in death. 

“‘The railway station,’’ he said, ‘‘once. Most people 
regard it as a relic, but,’’ he added wistfully, ‘‘to some of us 
it is more. We are called poets and dreamers and reaction- 
aries; people ask us, do we really want to change our present 
lot, work and fresh milk and meat and women knowing their 
place and numerous families, all the advantages of the pre- 
sent distributist system, for the dark days of superstition, 
when machines did the work and the smoke of a thousand 
great chimneys threw a pall over the sky. Yet they were also 
the days when men could read the words of the sages and 
listen to music over the air, when more than half the babies 
lived to grow up and people did not die in anguish from gout 
in the stomach, and teeth’’—he winced—‘‘were attended to 
without pain. And every week the news from all over the 
Catholic world was presented in a paper the price of an 
egg.’’ His tone heightened. ‘‘Some of us think we could 
restore the proper scale of values, release the mind from its 
present closeness to earth, and, as a practical proposition, 
run human life on such a theory. I know a man—actually 
the champion turnip-hoer in Warwickshire, so no one could 
call him a fool—who says that with good-will, some solder 
and oily rags, he could make an engine work and pull a 
hundred people to London in a day.’’ 

The Monsignor, touched by the simplicity of his com- 
panion, was about to embark on a description of the effi- 
ciency of Chinese technohumanism, but remembering the 
modesty proper to a visitor and the interest proper to a cleric, 
he asked instead whether the Church was well established 
and regarded in the country. 

“‘About a third of the country is Catholic,’’ replied the 
young priest, ‘“‘perhaps another third is Christian, sharing in 
many of our practices. The rest is not really attached to any 
form of religion, though it lives in the same culture and 
according to the same liturgical rhythm of the seasons and 
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observes the great feast days. The Church, you see, offers 
the only relaxation in a routine of work, work, work; dig- 
ging, shepherding, washing, spinning. The great bulk of the 
nation consists of peasants, artisans and shopkeepers, every- 
body must struggle for the security which he possesses as the 
owner of permanent property. . . .’’ He broke off to indicate 
a ruined temple in the Grecian style. ‘‘The old Town Hall. 
In it there is a curious machine made up of many pipes. The 
women, some of them, think it was the communal laundry. 
But I will not weary you with these speculations. By the 
side you will observe the famous statue of Queen Victoria, 
whose bounty still preserves the old cathedrals in repair; 
legend says she fought the Germans with chariots armed 
with knives on the wheels. Most people think she was terribly 
machine-minded because of that, and praise her chiefly for 
being the Virgin Queen; but a small group have adopted her 
as their patroness. You will meet them, I trust, young, 
zealous Catholics who, without much encouragement from 
' official quarters would disengage human nature from 
the grind of toil, who would give women intellectual interests 
and make marriage more than a state of perpetual preg- 
nancy, who even say that economically productive work is 
not a noble value in itself, not an end, only a means, imposed 
on man because of his fall from grace. Some of the 
clergy support them, and one of their leaders is the well- 
known Dominican, Father Bernard McGuiness. But here 
we are.”’ 

They had arrived at a long, low house, built of brick with 
wooden lean-tos, thatched with straw. The ground around 
was cleared of rubble, a large sow was asleep across the 
doorway, some nondescript hens were scratching in the 
front, behind were goats, clothes-lines, a patch of brussels 
sprouts. In the large living-room a dozen or so people were 
seated at a long table, at each end of which stood a great 
earthenware bowl steaming with stew. From another room 
came the whimper of a child. Introductions having been 
made, the Monsignor sat down and took stock of his com- 
pany. The dapper, neat figure in the cassock of nankeen set 
off the shagginess of the others. They were like friendly bob- 
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tails round a dainty black cat. They were very curious about 
life in China, life in the world beyond the Avon and Trent. 
Had he ever visited Rome? 

He described the old city, uninhabited except for the care- 
takers, all endowed with the first of the minor orders. He 
described the vast glass dome that covered it over to preserve 
it from the elements, and the ring of great hostels on the flat 
roofs of which the great air-liners landed with their cargoes 
of pilgrims, quiet Chinese most of them, and lean, energetic 
Italopians. He told them of his visit to the present Holy 
Father in the papal control chamber at the Magnetic North, 
the converging electrovolors dropping from the stratosphere 
like vultures, and then returning to their own countries with 
their precious parcels of image discs, made of hormonic wax 
and impressed by the Pope with the appropriate psycho- 
logical reaction to any current problem. 

The little Monsignor grew quietly elegant, and with 
modulated gestures spoke of the two great blocs of highly 
complicated Catholic civilization in Eastern Asia and Equa- 
torial Africa. It was difficult to say which represented the 
greatest triumph of technohumanism. To the former, per- 
haps, machinery was more a means to contemplation, while 
to the latter it was more an effect. ‘‘We perfect the machine 
so that we may be released from the distraction of work, 
while in Africa they invent just for the sake of inventing. I 
think it is their Latin blood.’’ He talked of the courteous old- 
world charm of Latin America, the drab workshops and 
prairie farming of Russia, and ended with a complimentary 
allusion to the interest an outsider must feel in the simple 
and unsophisticated life in the almost unknown lands of 
Cisalpine Europe. He felt uncomfortably conscious that 
perhaps he had been patronizing. 

They had listened with eager and polite attention, but with 
little trace of envy, he thought. ‘‘Fancy having a fire that 
lights itself,’’ observed a woman. ‘‘Don’t your muscles 
decay,’’ asked a man, ‘‘going everywhere on wheels and in 
balls and things.’’ Another with a serious face, a long upper 
lip and straggly grey whiskers, wondered how the Church 
managed to keep its hold when there was so little need to 
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struggle with poverty and toil and original sin. ‘“The elemen- 
tary things,’’ remarked the Chinese, ‘birth and love and 
death. As your proverb says, we are too big for our boots 
and cannot be at ease. St. Augustine says the same.’’ The 
serious-faced man still did not see how it was possible and, 
with an expression of great respect, began to talk about the 
holiness and necessity of work. 

The Monsignor was given a tankard of yellow liquid with 
foam on the top, and by fixing his mind on Pecci Yin’s 
_ theorem on the conciliation of freewill and divine premotion 
_ in the fifth dimension was able to drink of it without incom- 
' moding his hosts with a wry countenance. He noticed a 


' young man, different from the others in that his face was 


clean shaven, or nearly so, who caught his glance and came 
+ across the room to where the Monsignor was standing. 
_ “Would you care,’’ he said, ‘‘to come with me, monsignor, 
_ and I will show you something different, more like China? 
- People are quite nice about it, though they think we’re mad 
and young. They don’t take us seriously, though already 


| the association of peasant farmers have tried to stop us, and 


_ some of the priests have preached on how wrong it is to try 
| to change the foundations of society.’’ He led the way out- 
_ side to a shed, opened the door. There was something inside; 
| the Monsignor recognized it for what once had been an 
_ automobile. Not like the fresh and glossy 1937 Rolls pre- 
served in the museum at home; but a skeleton of a car, 


_ without tyres, and with two rush-bottomed chairs lashed to 


_ the chassis with thongs of hide. His companion pushed it out 
' into the street, pointed it to the left, invited the Monsignor 
| to take a seat, bent over the engine and did something with 
' a flint and steel. There was an explosion, the young man 
_ jumped aboard, explosions, and with a start they were off. 
_ Chang noticed with some anxiety that his companion did 
' not steer, but sat holding the sides of his chair. As the 
_ vehicle was travelling quite slowly in a series of spasmodic 
_ jerks he resigned himself, and anyhow it stopped before the 
» toad took a turning. ‘‘How do you turn corners?’’ he en- 
' quired. ‘‘Timing,’’ was the answer, ‘‘timing. You measure 
_ the amount of applejack to the distance you want to go; if 
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it’s brandy you don’t use so much. Then you stop before you 
come to a corner, lift her nose round, and begin all over 
again. If it’s not much of a corner you can sometimes get 
round by throwing your weight to one side or another.’’ 

Thus they progressed, to the smiles of the people and the 
cries of the children, stifled by the sight of the solemn little 
ecclesiastic sitting upright in his chair, until finally they 
came to a large leprous-grey building, rather less ruinous 
than the others around. ‘‘St. Lewis’s,’’ said the guide 
proudly, ‘‘the headquarters of the Victorian League and the 
scene of a great social experiment, the Catholic Back to the 
Town Movement. The Bishop has not committed himself 
beyond a blessing, and the chief peasant of the diocese who 
offered to give us a churn, some chickens and grain was 
snubbed by our secretary, who doesn’t mince his words, 
quoted St. Paul cujus deus venter est, and said we were 
out to restore the rational values of life, and were pre- 
occupied with liberating man from material elements, not 
absorbing them. In any case we had discovered a consider- 
able cache of food in tins.’’ 

They entered the building and went across to where a 
large windlass was worked. ‘‘The lift,’’ explained the young 
man. “‘You go in and I’ll wind you upstairs.’’ Chang felt 
some anxiety, but with much creaking and swaying he was 
hauled up. The secretary came forward, a bright little robin 
of a man, wearing a bowler, a high celluloid collar, and a 
tuxedo over his smock. ‘‘Pleased to meet you, monsignor,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Here are some leaflets explaining the movement, 
but let me show you round. Afterwards, if you can stay, 
you'll hear Father McGuiness, who is cycling over from 
Hawkfriars and is going to give us a talk. 

“‘This,’’ he said, ‘‘is the library. We are continually 
adding to our collection, discovering books and scraps of 
newspaper. What an age that must have been! When one 
could think alone with a clear printed page in front of one 
and not have to puzzle out handwriting on skins, when 
minds were stocked with a supply of facts and were gentle 
with sympathy, when words were plentiful and covered a 
multitude of meanings, when one could discourse with others 
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with subtle allusiveness, and argument was not closed with 
brutal images: call a spade a spade and have done with it, 
or, the Church says so and what is good enough for the 
Church is good enough for me. No speculation now, no dis- 
interested curiosity; everything must work, and work in 
terms of soil and wood and plants and beasts. Spirit is 
immersed in matter despite the lip-service we pay to spirit in 
our religious ceremonies; the noblest human values are 
degraded, marriage is a property contract, and children are 
produced as so many more workers, everything is tied down 
to the physical necessities of life. But we have the key which 
will release us from this bondage. Machinery will liberate 
the soul for higher things. Less work, more contemplation. 
We appeal to primitive Christianity, to the spirit of the 
precept forbidding servile work on Sundays, to the economic 
unconcern of the religious founders, to the mysticism of St. 
John of the Cross. 

“This is the cinema. Would you like to see a movie?”’ 
The oil lights round the room were extinguished by a bellows 
_ from which blow-pipes radiated to the lamps, a pallid circle 
_ of light was thrown on the wall and presently the Monsignor 
observed a muddy picture of a ship. The slide was jerked up 
_ and down to give the impression of movement. The lights 
' were rekindled. ‘‘There,’’ said the secretary, ‘‘we’ll do 
_ better than that soon, we’re going to draw a lot of pictures 
_ on a strip of some transparent stuff and pull it through 
> rapidly. 

_ “The gift of freedom,’’ he went on, ‘‘universal truth, 
_ universal good; man was not made to be determined by one 
' little spot, by the circumstances of his immediate environ- 
_ ment. His mind and imagination should reflect the manifold 
) beauties of creation. The more pictures the better. But 
| Father McGuiness will have arrived by now.”’ 
_ They returned to the library where, surrounded by a 
crowd of young men and women, stood a priest in a long 
| frock coat, a pleated stock with jet buttons, patent leather 
| shoes, cycle clips round his trousers at the ankles. ‘‘Cycled 
from Hawkfriars in little over four hours,” he said proudly. 
‘What a man!’’ murmured one of the bystanders admir- 
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ingly, ‘‘he never walks anywhere if he can help it, and very 
rarely wears his robes. Detachment, and poverty of spirit, 
not wanting to be cluttered up with the visible things of this 
world, seeking to be as unconscious of his body as possible.”’ 

The Dominican began: ‘‘This afternoon I wish first to 
talk to you about the young but growing liturgical move- 
ment. I have just finished supplying for three weeks at a 
hamlet called Leicester. I was in charge, and I got the 
congregation into the way of listening to and liking Low 
Mass. At first they missed their High Masses, the walking 
about and long drawn-out plainsong, but I explained how 
worship was best performed in recollection and quietness of 
spirit. Then what would they do for the rest of Sunday 
morning? I had provided for that. One of your members 
lent me his gramophone and his four discs, and we listened 
to the Benedictine monks at Compline and the Boswell 
sisters singing their haunting religious songs in a strange 
dead language. It never seems to strike people that in the 
good old days, when men could call some of their time their 
own, the monks and nuns of the strictest and straightest 
persuasion were not averse from having their religious music 
reproduced by mechanical means. 

“‘T have here,’’ continued Father McGuiness, ‘‘a copy of 
a Catholic newspaper of a hundred years ago. It is called 
the Catholic Herald, though it contains little about tabards 
and sennets. True, there is a column about a tournament 
that was being fought out on a bridge. For the rest, it is 
instinct with the marvellous technohumanism of the time. 
On the front page there is an announcement of a mortgage 
society: 7 per cent per annum paid quarterly, redeemable 
debentures. We don’t yet know what it was all about, I have 
set some of our young men at Hawkfriars working at the 
problem, but it seems that here was some scheme whereby 
people could meditate and love without the chronic anxiety 
of grinding toil. Also on the front page there is an article by 
an archbishop on Africa’s Backward Races. Mark the word, 
comrades, backward. And why? Because they were living 
without the benefits of machinery. 

“In those days it was realized that heartache was not a 
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noble state, but a morbid condition to be mastered—one 
of the first lessons of the spiritual life. Listen to this adver- 
tisement. Heartburn, it begins in big letters, and continues: 
many people suffer from this distressing condition without 
realizing that it is a form of indigestion produced by the 
decomposition of indigestible food retained in the stomach. 
And so easily cured, just a bottle of the original stomach 
powder. 1/3, 2/-, 5/-, never sold loose. Now it is a lengthy 
process, penances and ascetical exercises. We must strive to 
learn to profit more from divinely-instituted secondary 
causes; mortification is no substitute for magnesia. 

“‘We are out to restore those days, to recover the true 
status of human nature through an intelligent adaptation of 
physical forces. We are faced with two main obstacles, the 
exaggerated localization of man by private property and the 
cult of work for work’s sake. But I will not go on. I am 
told we have among us’’—he made a little bow in the direc- 
tion of the Monsignor, ‘‘a distinguished representative of a 
Catholic culture which has surmounted these obstacles. But 


before asking him to talk to us, I wish to draw your attention 
to two recent publications by members of the League, a 
biography of the Venerable Volta and a learned study of the 
Cistercians in Yorkshire called The First Big Business. 
And now, if you please, Monsignor Bosco Chang. . .’’ 
Tuomas GILBy, O.P. 





BLACKFRIARS 


NOTES ON AN INDUSTRIAL TOUR! 


The World is trying the experiment of attempting to 
form a civilised but non-Christian mentality. The experi- 
ment will fail; but we must be very patient in awaiting 
its collapse; meanwhile redeeming the time: so that the 
Faith may be preserved alive through the dark ages 
before us; to renew and rebuild civilization, and save the 
World from suicide.—T. S. Eliot. 


IN the course of a tour of the Industrial North and Midlands 
extending over three months and meeting, in the main, 
working men, their wives and families, several facts have 
presented themselves that concern Catholics. 

The first: that there is now at work in industry a genera- 
tion more alive to the inequalities of the Capitalist system 
than there was ever before. This is undoubtedly the fruit of 
education. It is arguable how far this education (elementary 
and secondary) has been of real worth to the Nation as a 
whole, and it is quite certain that a great deal of the dissatis- 
faction with things as they are is not, as many magistrates 
and social workers would have us believe, entirely due to the 
influence of the Cinema. The Cinema certainly does harm in 
so far as it is largely amoral, but not in showing pictures of 
a standard of living that so many of the audience believe, 
quite sincerely, to be theirs by right; it is only exacerbating 
an already running sore. 

The second: the great increase of Left propaganda and 
ideas. In the majority of factories visited there was either 
the group or an individual which had taken on itself the 
dissemination of ideas, sometimes literature, and always 
with extreme fervour. They are on the spot wherever an 
argument starts and, once having made their ‘‘contact,”’ 
they do all they can to pin their man (or woman) down. 
Here it may be remarked in parenthesis that the lapsed 
Catholic is an easy winner as a Left Missionary. 





1 These Notes are contributed by a ‘‘wage-earner’’ who has been en- 
abled by a windfall to tour various industrial districts and, by obtaining 
temporary jobs, to see things from the inside. His suggestion of socio- 
logical missions, in which Catholic social teaching and the applications 
of the Christian life to present industrial conditions would be preached, 
is one which we earnestly recommend to the consideration of the clergy, 
both in industrial and in ‘‘white-collared’’ areas.—BLACKFRIARS. 
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Wherever, on this tour, religion was discussed, the Catho- 
lic was appealed to as the ultimate court, and it was distress- 
ing to notice how rapidly that fine type of Nonconformist 
piety that had its root in the eighteenth century has 
degenerated among the younger men to a frothy humanism 
that is only faintly touched by Christianity as their forbears 
knew it. The older men are distressed, and are at a loss to 
remedy it. If it may be said without offence, Nonconformity 
is looking to the Group as a means of reclaiming its lapsed, 
and to some extent it succeeds—as did Toc H. for the War 
generation. But, taken as a whole, the working man does 
not respond readily to these movements, and for this reason 
it is easier to understand that, in so far as religion is generally 
considered by the workers at all, it is Catholicism that is 
cited, either as the saviour of Society or its ruin. This will 
be denied by some and dismissed by most as untrue. But 
both in the shop and the yards this was made abundantly 
clear. Catholicism is a ‘‘Thing’’ either to be loved or hated, 
and both love and hatred were real. 


Among Protestants, generally, it was the personality that 
counted. There was never an appeal to what Wesleyanism 


taught or Anglicanism expounded: but what Rev. So-and-So 
said and, as often as not, a contrary opinion was quoted 
from the same communion. 


It would do parsons good if they could realize how their 
warring voices were derided. It is tragic to read their com- 
placent utterances on the growth of religion, based on the 
evidence that it is more discussed. It is not, perhaps, realized 
that it is often discussed only that it may be derided. The 
Catholic is wary of discussion and seldom speaks unless 
appealed to ‘directly. It is because this wariness is known 
that the Left is attempting to win by guile what has seemed 
obdurate to direct method. 


There is another side to this anti-God campaign in that it 
is spurring the indifferent to take sides. If a workman is a 
Catholic he is not allowed to forget it. Particularly the 
adolescent who has not long started work,who is flushed with 
the (illusory) freedom of man’s estate. Among such are to be 
found the majority of the lapsed. And here let it be urged 
that the lapsed worker would find his way back more easily 
if it were convincingly shown him that his one hope of 
happiness lay in a Faith that knew his needs as a wage- 
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earner before he was born or thought of; that, in its encycli- 
cals, it has ever shown itself as his champion; that the 
reasons for its faith are clear and easily understood and, if 
properly applied, are more than a match for the anti-God 
Marxist. 


Lest there by any misunderstanding it must be emphasized 
that it is useless to think that the Church’s philosophy and 
social programme is likely to make much headway unless it 
is founded on and accompanied by the full spiritual life. The 
one must supplement the other. 

Is it asking too much of the already heavily burdened 
parish-priests of the industrial areas for them to consider a 
week’s mission based on the principles of quickening the 
spiritual life of the parish and at the same time expounding 
the Church’s social teaching? It is obviously impossible to 
ask them to undertake the amount of study necessary for 
such a mission themselves, but there must be “‘religious”’ 
who would be only too glad of an opportunity to help in this 
most necessary work. 

And let the meetings both in- and out-doors be open to 
all, Catholic and Marxist, but, for the Catholic, let him know 
that the Altar is his home. It is there, and there only, that he 
will find the strength to fight for all that he holds most dear, 
for without the initial’strength to use them, all the weapons 
in the world are useless. 

Finally, the author of these notes would beg the prayers 
of his readers for the Catholic workers and for those who do 
their utmost to destroy their Faith. 

A WORKER. 





THE SOUL OF A CHILD 


THE presence or lack of certain philosophical or religious 
preoccupations at any period has a great deal to do with the 
prevailing attitude towards children and their education. 

In primitive or spontaneous forms of human society the 
child is not a special subject of study. Children are naturally 
and roundly brought up in the large circle of the home, with 
its traditional wisdom and salutary rough and tumble. 

In many of the Greek states, where political life was all- 
pervasive, it was inevitable that educational theories should 
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emphasize the primary importance of education for citizen- 
ship—a phase reproduced for us in modern states such as 
Italy and Germany. 

A Jansenistic theology once darkened men’s outlook on 
human nature and, in consequence, on its budding period. 
This gloom and the severity which harmonized with it per- 
sisted throughout the Victorian age. It was a time when 
children were habitually treated as criminals latae sententiae, 
an evil and perverse generation, to be repressed and chas- 
tized without mercy and without truce. For men of this 
epoch the child was, before all, a nuisance. It had no proper 
place in an adult world. A child (as Maria Montessori points 
out) was not to sit on the grown-ups’ chairs. Nor was it to 
sit on the stairs. Hence, having no chair of its own, it could 
sit down only when some big person condescended to offer it 
the hospitality of a pair of knees. 

In this brave new world of ours we have lived through, 
and perhaps lived down, those days of terror. The child is 
now made free of our city, is studied objectively, with due 
respect. Education is no longer looked upon as the imposi- 
tion of a stern and repressive discipline, but rather as an 
ingenious system for helping and guiding children to the full 
expansion and development of their characters and talents. 

While this change of attitude may be said, on the one 
hand, to be due to a dissolving out of all definite, philosophi- 
cal or religious preoccupations or principles, it also owes a 
great deal to a few eminent educators who have made them- 
selves the prophets and the saviours of the world of children 
—great souls such as Pestalozzi or Maria Montessori, alive to 
the sanctity of this evolving human life and the consequent 
sanctity of the educator’s task. 

Here and there, of course, we find the pendulum swinging 
to the opposite extreme from the former pessimistic and 
repressively negative attitude. Even great educators like 
Maria Montessori tend, at times, to yield to an unreasoning 
mysticism of childhood: from the devil of yore, the child has 
now become a god. 

There is, nevertheless, in this new enthusiasm for the 
child, a strain that harmonized very closely with a major 
strain in Christianity. The worship of the Child at Christmas 
stresses no light matter. That same Child, grown up, re- 
vealed an unmistakable love of preference for children, who 
were ‘‘not to be driven away, for of such is the Kingdom of 
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Heaven.’’ Not only are we to respect children (whose angels 
are ‘‘always looking into the face of the Father’’), but we 
are taught that unless we too ‘‘become like little children 
again’’ we shall have no right of entrance into the Kingdom. 

Jesus, therefore, saw in the child and authoritatively set 
before us an element of absolute and perennial value, some- 
thing infinitely precious which may subsequently be lost or 
recaptured or developed into sanctity and the beatific vision; 
something which justifies our dithyrambs and encourages us 
in our efforts to disentangle and guarantee the true spirit of 
childhood from its counterfeits and perversions. 

Such is the child as seen by Pére Gratry when he writes: 


Not the first glow of dawn, not the first scents of the rose, not 
the first song of the nightingale on nights of April or May, no, 
nothing, in nature or in art, can equal the beauty, the purity, the 
unique grace of a child. And nothing in religion itself draws one 
towards God, reveals God, so much as the faith, the trustfulness, 
of a child, a child’s heart, voice and look: that heart which is at 
once so innocent and so passionate, which wants all because it 
gives itself entire, which wants to know everything because it has 
nothing to conceal; that voice, which speaks to men as men ought 
to speak to God; that calm, sweet look, plunging effortlessly into 
the depths of heaven. 


That glowing freshness and vivacity of the dawn of God’s 
image it is our ideal to fix and reinforce through life, 
strengthening and guiding the nascent qualities, teaching 
them how to meet, control and utilize the manifold forces and 
influences of life, so that an ingenuous nature may grow into 
a reflective personality. 

The growing child faces life like a conqueror, treats the 
whole of experience as the material for its constructive and 
imaginative syntheses, hopes all things, essays all things, 
dares all things. At each stage in its progress it is assisted by 
a mysterious instinct or sensitiveness, implanted in it by the 
educative forces of nature. These ‘‘sensitive periods’’ have 
but to be noted, aided and abetted by the mother or the 
teacher and they will work themselves. But they can also be 
hindered and barred out, and once this has happened they 
can never be satisfactorily replaced. 

We say that the growing child faces life like a conqueror. 
But it finds in control of its field of experiment an adult who 
may, through incomprehension or through faults in his 
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own character, thwart the child’s natural line of develop- 
ment, or profoundly weaken and warp its whole outlook 
on life. 

For alongside the child’s instincts of self-preservation and 
will to power there arises in it, from the earliest moments of 
its existence a fundamental enemy: fear. Chief among the 
fears that haunt the child is the fear of being proved in- 
capable, insufficient, incompetent, unfit. This fundamental 
fear of inferiority, revealed in the fear of ridicule, may well 
be so real and physical as to bring about a state of illness, 
with a temperature recorded by the clinical thermometer. 


If allowed to develop, or if reinforced, even, by stupid 
handling, these fears will obstruct the free flow of the life 
stream and spoil a life. 

The first shock and set-back may be birth itself. Books 
have been written on the ‘‘trauma of birth,’’ and Maria 
Montessori has a striking description of the fearsome 
difficulties and alarms faced by a new-born babe. Faulty 
adaptation in these early days will usually be followed by a 
chain of unhappy inhibitions and frustrations which only the 
advent of a great healing personality or a special grace would 
defeat. 

Faith, reason and experience alike assure us that the 
incalculably valuable personality of each child calls for and 
should command our respect—respect the greater as the 
child-nature is still in a highly sensitive and potential stage. 
Every child makes a confident, implicit appeal to be loved 
and treasured for his or her own sake, and we should see to 
it that this affectionate appeal is never disappointed. Chil- 
dren expect us to give them the best, including the best of 
ourselves and our love. We must show them that we esteem 
them, value them, trust them. Otherwise we drive them out 
into the night and the darkness. 

Those who habitually have to do with young children will 
rise to the level of their divine responsibilities only if they set 
themselves, by the poise and radiance of their feelings, the 
warm sympathy of their atmosphere and outlook, the wise 
devotedness and readiness of their hearts, to create around 
them the sunshine and welcome shade in which children can 
attain, with joy and assurance, the ideal stature proposed to 
them by the God made man. 

CyPRIAN RIcE, O.P. 
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LITURGICA. Among the really significant and constructive 
periodicals of contemporary Catholicism, a prominent place 
is occupied by DIE SCHILDGENOSSEN edited by a group of 
German Catholics headed and inspired by Romano Guardini. 
(Obtainable from Werkbund Verlag, Wiirzburg, Abt. Der 
Burg, RM. 7.50 per annum.) The current double-number 
is principally concerned with the designing, adorning 
and use of churches. Genuine church-construction must 
be inspired by an understanding of what churches are 
and what they are for; in other words it presupposes 
an understanding of theology, as well as of considera- 
tions of utility, cost and technique. Romano Guardini 
has collected a team which makes this number indispensable 
to the church-builder: he himself contributes a superb 
address on the nature and purpose of churches and on the 
guiding data provided by Revelation in the Old and New 
Testaments. Prince Eugen Trubetskoy, Rudolf Schwarz 
and Paul Claudel also contribute, together with some leading 
church architects, and there are some fine photographs of 
modern German churches to illustrate their principles. The 
addition of some simple music for a vernacular Mass may 
suggest a solution for those who are confronted with the 
problem of congregational singing. There is nothing indivi- 
dualistic or ‘‘arty’’ about DIE SCHILDGENOSSEN: it is the 
very antithesis of that individualistic aestheticism which is 
apt to poison the spirit of the liturgical movement and which 
is severely castigated in a timely article by F. C. Fulque in 
ORATE FRATRES (March 21). From it we quote: 


The benefits and true meaning of liturgical reforms have been 
obscured in many instances by eccentric expositions of them and 
a too zealous attempt to have them actualized by law. This article 
aims to show that such extravagances are a manifestation of the 
very individualism that liturgical piety purposes to supplant. . . . 

The first requisite for the liturgical outlook is one of spirit. 
Liturgy is a piety, a piety that rests on certain metaphysical prin- 
ciples, which is the same as saying, a piety that cannot lose sight 
of certain facts. These facts have always been the concern of 
theology, however sorely they may have been overlooked in their 
application. Instruction and devotions have developed without 
such a concern, and the non-liturgical outlook is simply the result. 
The restoration of the liturgy to its rightful place in the esteem of 
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Catholics can and will only be achieved in the measure as the first 
principles of theology are again made the matter of religious 
instruction. It is with these theological implications more than 
with methods of devotion and worship, art, music and architecture 
that the liturgical apostolate and its sponsors must busy them- 
selves. The ages of faith produced Gregorian chant, but this chant 
cannot reproduce the ages of faith. 

Yet it is with the chant promoters that the greatest fault lies. 
They have had more zeal for legislation than for the spirit of the 
liturgy. There have been only feeble attempts to produce beautiful 
and effective sacred music and song.... A point that has not 
been kept sufficiently in mind is that there is other music than 
chant which possesses the power of expressing the spirit of the 
liturgy. Why not draw upon it until a love of chant can be 
achieved? Many contacts with chant enthusiasts and much patient 
suffering at their ‘‘results’’ have convinced the writer that real 
damage is being done to the cause of divine worship by their 
studied folly. . . . To many this academic chant that is coming to 
be heard more and more seems like nothing but the churning out 
of archaic nuances and groaning ah’s. They are not always pre- 
pared to say so, but the fact that a few decades of chant reform 
has not to date achieved anything like a popular response should 
be an emphatic enough manifestation of popular sentiment. The 
decline of attendance at high Masses has been in very nearly the 
same proportion as efforts have been made to enforce chant. 
People cannot be argued or commanded into loving something 
which in its practical expression is definitely ugly. It seems 
furthermore idle and silly to sigh for a return of the medieval 
outlook and appreciation. Whether it is or is not, the fact remains 
that the chant sounds to many people like music in ‘‘arrested 
development.’’ Why should it be near heresy to hope for a 
development of sacred music that would embrace the development 
that no one will deny has occurred in the field of music generally, 
and yet express the spirit of Catholic liturgy? This latter aspira- 
tion is more in line with the doctrine that the Church is a living 
organism, growing and flowering with the achievements of man- 
kind, an economy of grace transfiguring nature, not only the 
nature which was captured in the archives of Solesmes, but the 
nature which has survived in living men and their works. . 

When one beholds the destruction that has begun in our 
churches in the name of liturgical reform and then considers the 
inner significance of the liturgy, veritable terror seizes heart and 
mind. . . . The whole purpose of the liturgical revival is to extri- 
cate religion from legalism and universalize its application to life. 
It reveals the inner truths of doctrine that unfold Christianity as 
a more abundant life and not merely as another sphere which 
people enter on Sundays and for funerals and weddings. It dis- 
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closes the mystical Christ who lifted humanity completely into the 
supernatural world, the better and larger universe of grace. It is 
in the world, though not of it, in this all-embracing sense. It has 
a place in it for all the thoughts, aspirations and achievements 
that are human. 


ANGLICANA. It is distressing to read in the current number 
of CHRISTENDOM that ‘‘it is more than possible that the end 
of our seven years will see the end of the journal’; it isa 
considerable credit that a quarterly that aims at sociological 
criticism from a purely theological standpoint can be sup- 
ported at all. The current number is typically excellent; 
there is much in it that we, making the necessary adapta- 
tions, can take to heart. There is, for instance, this from a 
laywoman on Realists in Worship: 


It is for those who practise religion to take the first step. Their 
religion really and truly, actually and concretely, must be related 
to their life, and to the life of others, before those others can be 
expected to see that there is a relationship between the two. ... 
The Catholic Church lives by the divine liturgy, the words of 
which are drawn from the Jewish Scriptures, from the Gospel of 
God made man, from the Epistles of those who had been with 
Him; the Sacraments of which are efficacious signs of grace given 
us by God; the ceremonies of which use earthly things as symbols 
of the divine. .. . 

Who can hear Isaiah thundering throughout Advent about 
righteousness and justice, without quailing at the thought of the 
injustice by which we all live in this our day? When we come to 
the Sacraments it is the same. What honest and conscientious 
godparent of a slum baby can hear with equanimity the great 
words about receiving him into the congregation of Christ’s flock, 
making him an heir of everlasting salvation, giving him the 
Kingdom of Heaven, bringing him up virtuously to live a godly 
and Christian life? When the Mass begins with ‘‘Our Father . . . 
give us this day our daily bread’’ [the reference is, of course, to 
the Anglican Prayer Book] many a Christian in touch with the 
poverty of the depressed areas hides his head in shame. We may 
indeed go on to pray ‘“‘forgive us our trespasses . . .’” The incense 
that we offer is itself consumed for the glory of God. How dare 
we pray in the words of the Psalm, that our prayer may be set 
forth in His sight as the incense when we seek so often to be 
honoured in our work, to be praised of men? As we kneel at the 
Crib and worship Him who abhorred not the Virgin’s womb, who 
willed to be born in a foul stable, we dare not shrink from the 
stench of overcrowded homes, or run away from the bug-ridden 
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tooms in which so many live. Indeed we may well shudder at the 
thought that bugs feed only on the blood of human beings and 
that these human beings, on whom the bugs feed, have the awful 
right and duty of feeding upon the Body and Blood of Christ. . . . 

It is such questions as these which Christians must hear through 
the strains of worship, which they must face up to and answer. 
This would make not for less devotion but for more. Everything 
of value is to be found in our Holy Faith, the Liturgy is its living 
synthesis. If what is contained therein is thoroughly taught and 
studied and lived out in social action in the parish and beyond, 
live parishes and a live Church must result. Minds and hearts 
nourished at such a source become at once world-embracing and 
world-renouncing, concerned with the problem-as-a-whole and 
the problem-where-we-are-now. Such an attitude of mind makes 
for intellectual and spiritual honesty, guards equally against 
despair and complacency, gives joy to worship and incentive to 
action... . Let us ask our Parish Priests briefly to expound the 
Liturgy for the day before every Sunday Mass, or at least before 
the principal service, drawing the lessons from Collect, Epistle 
and Gospel; from Introit, Gradual and Secret; duly relating the 
Offertory and the Prayer of Oblation to Christ’s Sacrifice of 
Himself on the Cross, to His continued Self-Giving in the Eucha- 
tist, and to the giving of ourselves in all the work we do. 


There is much to be learned, too, from G. C. Binyon’s 
The Social Gospel and the Old Testament, from P. E. T. 
Widdrington’s An Essex Village in the Bad Old Days, and 
from Bro. George Every’s Pass Right along the Car, Please 
on the decay of liberalism. (‘‘It was a sense that ‘the monar- 
chy must mean something,’ that lay behind the almost 
unanimous response of serious public opinion to the events 
of last December; I am loth to disagree with an editorial 
(sic) in the most informative of English Roman Catholic 
periodicals, Blackfriars, but I do not believe that that re- 
sponse was the last victory of the Whigs.’’) More off the 
beaten track is brilliant and versatile Mr. Rayner Heppen- 
stall’s theological excursion, The Re-born Church of Sophia, 
on the new Orthodox ‘‘gnosticism’’ with which Karl Pfleger’s 
Wrestlers with Christ has to some extent familiarized English 
Catholics. It would require a book (and perhaps some 
theologian should set about it) to deal with Mr. Heppenstall’s 
objections to ‘‘Aristotelian Roman Catholicism,’’ which, in 
his opinion, has made man too unimportant with its idea of 
God as Actus Purus who has no need of creatures. The task 
of synthesizing Eastern ‘‘theosophy’’ with Western ‘‘theo- 
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logy’’ is one of the most important that confronts us. But it 
will require sympathy and understanding for both, and 
Mr. Heppenstall displays neither for the latter.—Another 
thoroughly worth-while Anglican review is REUNION: a living 
challenge to the ‘‘Papalist’s’’ reputation for intellectual 
backwardness. It has nothing to do with the devotional 
exuberances of the handful of Italianates who have brought 
discredit on this extremely important movement in the 
Church of England; indeed it does not lack a very genuine 
pietas anglicana to the extent that this implies devotion to 
what is good and solid in Anglican tradition and not an 
uncatholic insularity which disregards the ecumenical wit- 
ness of the Church at large, in particular to the Roman 
primacy. Really thoughtful contributions to the study of 
that witness and its implications to Anglicans will be found 
in the current (March) number. 


ORIENTALIA. The remarkable fertility of Catholic periodicals 
devoted to the study of Eastern Christianity indicates not 
only the extent of Western sympathy for the sufferings of 
their brethren in the East, but also appreciation among us 
of the riches with which the East may endow ourselves. 
The Dominican RUSSIE ET CHRETIENTE now appears in a 
considerably enlarged format: its contents include besides 
studies in Orthodox history, theology and spirituality much 
valuable documentation regarding recent Soviet literature, 
especially in its religious and philosophical bearings. The 
current number of IRENIKON includes an important article, 
La latinisation de l’ Eglise de l’ Occident, on our own Eastern 
Origins by the eminent patrologist Gustave Bardy. Both 
these reviews contain accounts of the recent First Congress 
of Orthodox Theology. The English EASTERN CHURCHES 
QUARTERLY has also grown. Dom Bede Winslow concludes 
his article on The Orthodox and Anglican Orders, and Dom 
Theodore Wesseling his critical study of the Sophia-doctrine 
of Soloviev. 


QUARTERLIES. This Spring’s output is embarrasingly luxu- 
riant, making possible only the briefest mention of some 
outstanding contributions. In THE HIBBERT JOURNAL Pro- 
fessor W. G. de Burgh’s The Modern Gospel of Unreason 
may serve as an excellent essay on the necessity of Thomism: 
especially welcome is his rebuke to the God-shyness of 
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contemporary philosophers; Mr. Chaning-Pearce seeks to 
sterilize the transcendentalism of Karl Barth by showing 
analogies in surrealism and other manifestations of the 
Zeitgeist, but he succeeds only in exemplifying the old truth 
of man’s innate desire for the supernatural Beyond (which 
Barth would reject); J. A. Spender exposes the hokum of 
History perverted into Propaganda.—In THE CRITERION 
Philip Mairet presents an appreciative study of Dalbiez’ 
work on Freud (reviewed in BLACKFRIARS, November, 
1930); Roger Hinks argues that gasometers and aeroplanes 
are ‘‘technic’’ and not art; T. S. Eliot’s Commentary deals 
with the birth-rate and ‘‘fitness’’ booms.—Outstanding 
in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW are Dom Christopher Butler’s 
Unification and Father Edward Quinn’s The Benedictines 
and the Crisis.—STUDIES contains articles on Carlism and 
on Catalonia by E. Allison Peers and A. A. Parker respec- 
tively, indispensable for an understanding of the genesis of 
the present war.—The war and the tragic situation which 
engenders it is also the subject of two sane articles in THE 
SOWER, The Two Spains, A Way to Unity by Bernard 
Malley and Arriba Espana by ‘‘Parochus.’’—A brand-new 
Catholic review is ARENA, of which the first number is very 
promising: an unsigned article on Revolution and Tradition 
elaborates some ideas at which we hinted last month (but 
is revolution necessarily ‘‘sudden’’?); The Actuality of 
Newman by Basil Wrighton shows a refreshing concern for 
theEnglish manner and tradition, away from the Continental 
échappatoire which is apt to be too tempting to our younger 
intelligentsia; D. J. B. Hawkin’s Militarism and Pacifism 
shows a rare combination of judiciousness and definiteness ; 
D. A. Traversi, perhaps the most penetrating of our Catholic 
literary critics, turns attention to E. M. Forster; and an 
apologia for Christopher Dawson treats a recent slip-up in 
Scrutiny seriously.—Prof. Allison Peers contributes also to 
THE DUBLIN REVIEW: a fairly reassuring picture, based on 
broadcasts by Nationalist leaders, of what Franco’s New 
Spain may be like. In Rome and Reaction Count de la 
Bedoyére gives a much needed analysis and explanation of 
Vatican policy during the past two years, showing its under- 
lying consistency and loftiness of aim for the good of souls: 
a really admirable article, not least on account of its stress 
on the great cautiousness of the Holy See with regard to 
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Spanish affairs.—Some good Dominican work finds hospi- 
tality in unexpected places: to RELIGIONS (‘“The Journal of 
Transactions of the Society for promoting the Study of 
Religions’’) Father Thomas Gilby contributes a paper (‘of 
rare lucidity and power,’’ says the editor) on The Philosophy 
of St. Thomas Aquinas; and to THE STUDENT WORLD, pub- 
lished by the ‘‘Ecumenicists’’ at Geneva, Father M. J. 
Congar contributes a singularly useful comparative state- 
ment of the respective teachings of Catholicism, Liberal and 
Barthian Protestantism on the fundamentals of Christianity. 


CONTEMPORANEA. ARK: A new study-bulletin to explore the 
theoretic and practical implications of Catholic teaching regard- 
ing the animal creation. 


CATHOLIC Wor LD (April): This War Business by Donald Att- 
water. The War of the Machines by D. Marshall: studies in 
Marx, Morris and Sombart. 


CATHOLIC WoRKER (England): Manifesto of the aims and methods 
of the Young Catholic Workers’ Movement in the archdiocese 
of Westminster, chaplained by Father A. Manson, O.P. 


CATHOLIC WorKER (U.S.A.): Art and Revolution by Eric Gill. 


CoMMONWEAL (April 2): Some Reflections on Spain by George 
N. Shuster: why the issue is not simple. 


HocuHanp (April): Rickblick auf das Werk des George Bernanos: 
Karl Pfleger studies another ‘“Wrestler with Christ’’ with cus- 
tomary acumen. Vom Wesen zum Sein by H. Getzeny: the 
drift of ‘‘existence-philosophy’’ from a Thomist standpoint. 


IRELAND To-pay (April): The Unpopular Front of Catholic cul- 
ture: a very lucid statement of its principles and values and of 
its essential opposition to contemporary civilization by Edward 
Sheehy. 

Ir1sH Rosary (April): Our Falling Marriage Rate and what is 
being done about it at Ballynascreen. A forceful editorial on 
Groups, Agnostics, Morals and Internationals. 

Pax (April): A Prior’s thoughts on the Coronation. 


TaBLeT (March 19): English text of a Letter from the Master- 
General of the Dominican Order on the martyrdom of Domi- 
nicans in Spain and on the return of the Dominicans to St. 
Dominic’s own foundation of S. Sabina, Rome. 

TueoLocy (April): Father H. St. John, O.P., elucidates further 
the meaning of the Bull Apostolicae Curae. 

PENGUIN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
ARE WE “HARMLESS’’? 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 

Sir,—As a priest in the Church of England who has for many 
years regularly read and profited by Biackrriars I feel that I 
must raise a protest against Mr. Hilary Pepler’s article In hoc 
Signo. The writer seems to be suffering from a very childish, 
though natural in the circumstances, phantasy in thinking that he 
belongs to one of the oppressed ecclesiastical classes. It is ludi- 
crous to imagine that everybody regards the (Roman) Catholic as 
harmless, and therefore tolerates him. If among the educated 
there is a lack of respect for Rome and an idea that she is a 
mixture of contradictions and extravagancies, such is not the atti- 
tude of those who, though disagreeing with the Roman position, 
understand her and her theology. It is without doubt true that at 
no time since the Reformation has Rome been treated with such 
respect by members of the Church of England, and to regard 
Rome as being peacefully picketed or quietly ignored is nonsense. 
One seriously doubts Mr. Pepler’s historical knowledge of the first 
centuries of the Christian faith if he can compare Catacombs- 
times to (Roman) Catholicism in this country to-day. Again it is 
not true to say: that the Truth as taught by Rome is utterly 
“suspect’’ by all non-Romans. It is possible to find many 
Anglican scholars who eagerly read, not in order to criticize but 
in order to learn, the publications of such firms as Sheed & Ward, 
Herder, etc. Such writers as Maritain, Fathers D’Arcy, Garrigou- 
Lagrange, Sertillanges—to name only a few—are respected by 
and familiar to any well-read Anglican. 

In England ‘‘Catholic Emancipation’ has not resulted in a 
veiled toleration, capable at any moment of an outburst of hatred 
and attack, but in a more sympathetic comprehension of what 
(Roman) Catholics teach and practise. The belated revival of 
Thomism among Anglican philosophers is additional denial to 
Mr. Pepler’s opening sentences. Yours, etc., 

(Rev.) Patrick CowLey. 


ARISTOTLE AT THE INNS OF COURT 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 

Sir,—In his article in the April number of BLACKFRIARS 
entitled The Mysticism of St. Thomas More, Mr. O’Sullivan sug- 
gests that the ‘‘Aristotelean tradition’ was taught at the Inns of 
Court when St. Thomas More was a student, and in support of 
this he invokes the high authority of Maitland. If by ‘‘Aristo- 
telean tradition’? Mr. O’Sullivan means that there were lectures 
on the philosophy of Aristotle in the Inns, then I venture to 
suggest that no authority can be found for this view. It is true 
that the legal exercises necessary for call to the Bar were to a 
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large extent conducted in the scholastic method, i.e. by means of 
formal disputations, but that was all. And the phrase ‘Scholastic 
Exercises’’ in the quotation from Maitland surely means no more 
than this. 

As Sir William Holdsworth says in his History of English Law 
the authority on legal education at the Inns of Court is Fortescue, 
De Laudibus Legum Angliae. In Chapter 49 of that work 
Fortescue gives us some details. I quote from an eighteenth 
century translation: 

There is both in the Inns of Court and the Inns of Chancery a sort 
of Academy or Gymnasium fit for persons of their station; where 
they learn singing, and all kinds of Music, Dancing and such other 
Accomplishments and Diversions (which are called Revels) as are 
suitable to their Quality, and such as are usually practised at Court. 
At other times out of Term the greater Part apply themselves to the 
Study of the Law. Upon Festival Day and after the Offices of the 
Church are over, they employ themselves in the Study of sacred and 
prophane History.”’ 

In all this there is not a word about studies in philosophy, and 
surely Fortescue would have mentioned such an important sub- 
ject if there had been. Besides, the students had too much to do 
in the way of legal exercises—moots, disputations, boltings—to 
spare time for lectures on Aristotle. Nor does Sir William Holds- 
worth include the subject in his description of the curriculum. 

It seems to me that Mr. O’Sullivan tries to prove too much and 
to push Maitland’s words beyond what they are intended to bear. 
Yours, etc., J. C. T. Rats. 


FAIRNESS THROUGH LOGIC 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 

S1r,—In answer to your request for information I can do better 
than offer a mere text-book on apologetics: I can offer the Pope’s 
own recent words: ‘But tear the very idea of God from the 
hearts of men, and they are necessarily urged by their passions to 
the most atrocious barbarity’’ (Divini Redemptoris, Sect. 21; 
italics my own). 

In regard to the Spanish question generally may I appeal to the 
Master-General himself as strong support for our attitude. No 
doubt you went to press too early to be able to refer to his letter. 
Yours, etc., MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE. 

[‘‘Penguin’’ writes: ‘‘While the Master-General’s Letter sternly 
condemns the anti-religious atrocities and stresses that religious 
issues have in fact become staked in the Spanish conflict, I am un- 
able to find therein any approval of the war, still less any condemna- 
tion of Catholics generally who decline to involve themselves in it. 
Indeed, the Master-General’s assertion that ‘‘Each time that Catho- 
lics in history have preferred force to persuasion, religion has marked 
a set-back’”’ (Tablet, 2.1.37) hardly encourages such an attitude.] 
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THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


PROVIDENCE. By the Rev. Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 
Translated by Dom Bede Rose, O0.S.B., D.D. (B. Herder, 
London; 12/-.) 

Pére Garrigou-Lagrange’s La Providence et la confiance en 
Dieu has been translated with understanding and accuracy. The 
importance of the subject-matter need not be emphasized; nor 
could a statement of the principles which underlie God’s provi- 
dential dealings with His creatures be more timely. In a world 
where the soberest minds are prophesying disaster and the gaze 
of some even among the children of light has become unsteady, it 
is well to be reminded that our destinies are in safer keeping than 
we know. The will of God is infallible in its working; but it is the 
will of a God who is Love and who respects the freedom of the 
creatures He has made. Those who are acquainted with the 
author’s work will need no assurance that the problems involved 
in the juxtaposition of divine omnipotence and human freedom 
have been neither shirked nor oversimplified. Nevertheless, like 
St. Thomas himself—who posed no questions for which he lacked 
the intellectual strength to provide an answer—he states the 
residue of ascertainable truth in all its cogency. The mystery 
temains—but it is shown to be a mystery not of darkness but of 
light. 

As Providence is the product of a mind formed and matured in 
the ways of classical Thomism, the detached and somewhat 
colourless method of treatment may well prove disconcerting to 
the average English reader. Perseverance, however, with a 
designedly abstract manner of statement will reveal an under- 
lying practicality and realism beyond the reach of writers of a 
more emotional school. Conclusions of the greatest practical 
value are shown in their connexion with truths concerning the 
nature of God. At the further possible remove from anything that 
could be termed theological pragmatism, spiritual teaching of 
every-day application is here based upon the dogmatic principles 
traditional in the Church. No happier proof could be forthcom- 
ing of St. Thomas’s thesis that theology, when properly under- 
stood, far from being a purely speculative, is an eminently 
practical science. The work will accordingly prove of value both 
to the student, as a model of theological lucidity, and to the 
general reader as an inspiration and encouragement. Conspicu- 
ously free from polemic and technical terminology, it may be 
recommended even to those as yet unacquainted with St. Thomas. 
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Not least will it be of service—and for such perhaps it was chiefly 
intended—to those who feel called to closer union with the God 
whose ways to man are here so admirably justified. 

AELRED GRAHAM, O.S.B. 


PHILOSOPHICAL FRAGMENTS. By Soren Kierkegaard. Translated 
by David F. Swenson. (Humphrey Milford; 7/6.) 


SOREN KIERKEGAARD. By Theodor Haecker. Translated and with 
a Biographical Note by Alexander Dru. (Humphrey Milford; 
2/6.) 

Séren Aaby Kierkegaard has been called the Léon Bloy of Pro- 
testantism. The parallel, in many respects misleading, is perhaps 
suggested by some similarity of volcanic temperament and by cer- 
tain affinities of their prophetic apocalypticism and the vehemence 
of their self-abnegating lives. There is a parallel also in the whole 
genius and orientation of the immense posthumous influence exer- 
cised by these two great souls; indeed to their respective influence 
is due much that is most vital in contemporary Catholicism and in 
contemporary Protestantism. But whereas his Catholicism is of 
the very essence of the message of Léon Bloy, the Protestantism 
of Kierkegaard is something almost accidental and adventitious; 
something moreover which, as Dr. Haecker has no difficulty in 
showing, is, such as it is, a source of weakness and incompleteness 
rather than of strength and fulfilment. But this very fact, together 
with his immense breadth of human understanding and sym- 
pathy, has given him a wider sphere of influence than was attain- 
able by Bloy, and has made it possible for Kierkegaard pro- 
foundly to influence the thought and lives of many Catholics as 
well as to impart a new vitality to a decadent and Modernized 
Protestantism: Dr. Theodor Haecker is but one of many living 
Catholics who owe much to him. The fact that Kierkegaard is 
claimed as the father and inspirer of the school of Barth and 
Brunner must not obscure from us the fact that his thought and 
vision are too big to be fitted into a Calvinistic framework. Dr. 
Haecker shows that, notwithstanding his intense realization of the 
holiness of God and of the corruption of human nature, and his 
constant emphasis on the infinite otherness of nature and grace, 
he was free from the extreme dualism of many of his disciples, 
and understood clearly that ‘Christianity is the perfection of the 
really human.’’ Moreover, it may be added, he was no apostle of 
faith without works. Barthianism is to be understood as an 
interpretation and even a modification of Kierkegaard in terms 
of Calvinism rather than as the only possible legitimate evolution 
of his thought and vision. 

Kierkegaard was not only a prophet; he was a thinker, even a 
“‘dialectic’’ thinker, nay even a ‘‘scholar,’’ in a sense in which 
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Bloy certainly was not. He divided his works into two distinct 
and contrasted categories, the ‘‘aesthetic’’ and the ‘‘devotional.’’ 
The former are not always the most lucid, but it is to these that 
Philosophical Fragments belong. One may question the wisdom 
of the choice of these with which to make his long belated intro- 
duction to the English-reading public—perhaps it would have 
been preferable to have given us first some more personal and 
“popular’’ documents—but they certainly give us much that is 
deepest and richest in his thought, besides some striking examples 
of its limitations. 

We should be particularly thankful to the Oxford University 
Press for accompanying their translation with the critical essays of 
a great Catholic thinker. For Kierkegaard has much to give to 
Catholics, and many of the problems which he suffered to solve 
are also theirs. The dominant note of his message is the vital truth 
that we are too apt to forget: the truth that Christ is “‘sign to be 
contradicted, set for the rise and fall of many’’; the truth of the 
uncompromising opposition between Christianity and the world; 
the consequent tragedy of the Christian calling and the sense which 
the divine ‘‘intervention’’ in history imposes of constant stress and 
“crisis’’ ; the resolution of that tension by the power and the grace 
of God; its manifold applications to every field of human experi- 
ence and endeavour. The ‘‘contemporaneousness’’ which disciple- 
shipof Christ demands of us is the profound theme of Philosophical 
Fragments. His vehement denunciations of Christians’ betrayal 
of their vocation cannot leave us unmoved, and may make us 
conscious of infidelities which may otherwise pass unheeded and 
unrepented; and his life as well as his works may bring to our 
minds the relevance of the Christian revelation to everyday con- 
cerns of life and love, art, science and philosophy which we tend 
to pursue in complete isolation from it. Yet Kierkegaard must be 
tead with understanding and caution, for, as Dr. Haecker says, 
“the historical conditions, his own personal position, and his 
hereditary distance from the ‘Mother,’ the Catholic Church, were 
a hidden danger for which he was not always prepared and to 
which he often succumbed.’’ In Dr. Haecker’s essays the Oxford 
University Press has given to Catholics (and, it is to be hoped, not 
only Catholics) a sure guide that will tell them what to look for, 
and where to be on their guard. Victor Wuite, O.P. 


A MoDERN JOB SPEAKS WITH Gop. By Peter Lippert, S.J. Trans- 
lated by George N. Shuster. (Longmans; 7/6.) 


The difficulty would be to find an Eliphaz, Bildad and Sophar 
for this ‘‘modern Job’’: so unexceptionably edifying are his 
doctrine and his attitude. He is often, it is true, sad to reflect that 
the ways of God are not more patefied to our human understand- 
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ing: very gently he will almost complain of this to the Holy 
Spirit—but he well knows his creaturely place; this is only a 
form of tender prayer, and the darkness is dew-laden. A more 
radiant mood mostly prevails: ‘‘O my God, thou art light, light! 
It seems to me that I must somehow press these words together 
so that all the sweetness may drip from them.’’ He is worried 
however a good deal, it must be confessed, over what may be 
called the problem of evil; and this again becomes the theme of 
his honeyed converse with God: ‘‘How loyal and fair are the 
eyes of a dog; and how terrible is the look in the eyes of beasts of 
prey. See them rush on howling to strike their victims, then tear 
the gentle, motherly creatures asunder to make a meal. Ah, the 
lion even, when in a cage he approaches the bars! ... Lord, 
Thy work in the realm of nature seems to be on the whole more 
evocative of fear than of confidence and kindness.’’ The mor- 
ning’s meditation as affected by an overnight reading of Thomas 
Hardy. And there are various other subjects that can move him 
to sadness. But to bitterness, never for a moment. 


To be sure, no ecclesiastical censor acting on his own authority 
would have the audacity, or the right, to release the old-time Job 
for general reading. ‘‘After this Job opened his mouth and cursed 
his day . . . ‘Let the day perish wherein I was born and the night 
which said a man child is conceived.’ ’’ Only the Holy Spirit had 


the right to imprimatur the real Job—which He most graciously 
did (having also written it Himself) for the tremendous comfort 
and katharsis of our souls. But if we cannot have the wounded 
lion, it would be better to call the turtle-dove a turtle-dove. 


RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 


PHILOSOPHY 


THE Majority Report oN ART. By Graham Carey. (John 
Stevens, Newport, Rhode Island; 50 cents.) 


This is a good, brief exposition of the principles of one section 
of aesthetic theory, artistic creation. The author’s direct and 
common-sense manner does much to help the reader towards 
understanding and conviction where unnecessary and useless 
subtlety can so easily rob the question of that air of common- 
sense that is its natural birthright. 


He treats his subject in three main sections: Art is making 
things well, Beauty is not transferable, and the Four Causes of 
things made. By way of criticism we would suggest that there is 
evidence, particularly in the first and last sections, that truths 
have been imperfectly grasped and certainly wrongly applied. 
He summarizes the three sections by defining art as the well 
making of what needs to be made, and interprets the definition so 
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as to make the word ‘‘need’’ connote the Final Cause of a work of 
art. And this he identifies, among other things, with the demand 
that occasioned its coming to be made. All such circumstances, 
though important, are secondary, and cannot be the Final Cause 
of a work of art as such. It is, in fact, its own Final Cause. 
Perhaps the author has tried to include too much in his definition. 
Ideally, only those things should be made which find a place in 
the world, i.e. are ‘‘useful.’’ But to consider that is to consider 
more than the nature of art. It is to consider the place of art in 
life. While this latter aspect is obviously needed to complete the 
subject, we must keep the two ideas distinct.! 

Again, we fully agree about the evils of sham gothic, etc., but 
it is much too rigorous an application of principle to conclude that 
“to paint in the manner of so-and-so’’ is artistically bad. It 
requires something more than artistic ability to be able to stand 
outside one’s age, nor does it in any way strangle that ability to 
stand inside it, to accept the idiom of one’s cultural surroundings. 

Further, ‘‘. . . however intelligent he is we cannot call him an 
artist unless he is willing to use his intelligence to the fullest 
possible extent.’’ Art is a virtue of the intelligence and of itself 
exacts no special condition in the will. Though the mute, in- 
glorious Miltons have only their own ill-will and laziness to blame 
for their distressing condition, they remain artists. 

And finally, the author makes many comparisons of pre- and 
post-Renaissance art, always to the advantage of the former. He 
deplores the loss of anonymity and regrets our selfconsciousness 
in these matters. It may be true that they represent something to 
be deplored: ‘‘All our knowledge brings us nearer to our igno- 
rance.’’ But surely it is obscurantist and misleading to remain 
blind to the fact that they are part of what is, substantially, 
human development. It is a tragedy that we lack a synthesis. 
But were we able to achieve cultural unity, it would be richer 
for many things that have happened since the age whose passing 
Mr. Carey laments. 

These points are worth mentioning because they indicate 
strands that run through the whole argument. But it would be 
grossly unjust to leave the book in a spirit of criticism, and not to 
lay a greater emphasis on its merits: its depth of thought com- 
bined with lucidity and simplicity. 

MarK BROCKLEHURST, O.P. 





1And the same distinction in terms of the artist would have made 
clear much that the author has to say about the artist’s attitude to his 
work. His art requires that he shall be disinterested as artist. It would 
not necessarily impare his art if, as a man, he was mean and selfish in 
the extreme. 
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ELEMENTA PHILOSOPHIZ ARISTOTELICO-THOMISTICH. By Jose- 
phus Gredt, O.S.B. Editio septima recognita. Vol. I: 
Logica, Philosophia Naturalis. (Herder, Freiburg i.B.; RM. 
6.40; bound RM. 8.—.) 

SUMMA PHILOSOPHI# ARISTOTELICO-THOMISTICAE. By Angelo M. 
Pirotta, O.P. Vol. II: Philosophia Naturalis. (Marietti, 
Turin; L. 35.—.) 

The first of these manuals of Thomist philosophy needs no 
recommendation. It suffers, of course, from occasional over- 
simplifications inseparable from any work which seeks to com- 
press the whole accumulated wisdom of the philosophia perennis 
into the compass of a handbook; but, on the whole, the work of 
P. Gredt is singularly free from the naivetés common to this class 
of text-book. The somewhat ponderous Teutonic Latin is a minor 
drawback which can soon be mastered. This new edition includes 
some amplification of the treatment of the central concepts of act 
and potency, and considerable additions to the texts from the 
works of Aristotle and Aquinas which make P. Gredt’s manual 
particularly useful as an introduction to their philosophy. Not 
the least important recommendation to P. Gredt’s treatment of 
logic and physics is the least advertized: it is in fact largely a 
condensation of the masterly treatises of the great, but somewhat 
wordy, Spanish Thomist, Juan de San Tomas. Besides being 
condensed this has, however, been brought up to date, but there 
is relatively little of the facile ‘‘refutation’’ of later philosophers 
and obscure schoolmen which makes similar manuals in tum 
irritating, laughable and tiresome. 

P. Pirotta’s work, for all its excellence, is hardly to be recom- 
mended to those in whom such emotions are but imperfectly 
mortified. P. Pirotta has everybody ‘‘taped,’’ labelled, and a 
store of concentrated explosives with which to annihilate them in 
a paragraph. His cosmos is, perhaps, too neat to be altogether 
convincing. But there is much excellent constructive work; and 
this is often directed to difficult topics which more etherial 
manualists prefer to disregard. A massive bibliography, and still 
more an abundance of references to other authors and authorities 
scattered throughout the volume, should make this Summa par- 
ticularly useful to advanced students; while the countless slick 
distinctions will be of much use to the professor seeking for rapid 
replies to the difficulties of inquisitive pupils. 

Victor WHitE, O.P. 
HISTORY 

HISTORY OF THE Popes. By Ludwig Freiherr von Pastor. Trans- 
lated and edited by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. Vols. XXV 
and XXVI. (Kegan Paul; 15/- each.) 

These two volumes, admirably translated by Dom Ernest Graf, 
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deal with the reign of Paul V except for the first twenty-five pages 
of Vol. XXV devoted to the three weeks’ pontificate of Leo XI. 
The rule of Paul V, Camillo Borghese, was almost exclusively that 
of a peace-loving ruler, but he was forced to take a firm stand 
against the anti-papal measures of the arrogant republic of Venice 
whose evil genius was the notorious Servite Paolo Sarpi, who 
tried to introduce Protestantism into the state and throughout his 
life showed a well-nigh insane hatred of the Holy See. The Pope 
strongly countered the action of Venice by excommunicating the 
Doge and his Council and laying the whole country under an 
interdict. Just when war seemed inevitable, and a war that 
threatened to embroil Europe owing to the jealousy existing 
between Spain and France, the French King Henry IV managed 
to persuade Venice to submit. The Pope had trouble also with 
the English as the result of his condemning the oath of allegiance 
proposed by the government to the Catholics, and this produced a 
new wave of persecution. 


Paul V’s pontificate was particularly beneficial to the States of 
the Church, which he cleared of bandits and carried safely 
through a most distressing period of famine. His regulations, 
which included the building of granaries and the storage of grain 
which the poor could buy at a moderate price, is reminiscent of 
the Patriarch Joseph in Egypt. The Pope set up a special congre- 
gation of ministers to procure food from the surrounding countries 
where crops had not failed; and looking to the future he forbade 
the slaughter of plough-oxen and ordered cattle-dealers to sell 
at least twenty-five per cent of their stock for the purposes of 
agriculture. He forced pawnbrokers to lend sums of money up to 
1,000 scuds at two per cent to the farmers round Rome, and by 
severe measures prevented profiteering, and when some Jews 
broke this law they died on the gallows. The money for all his 
measures to relieve the distress came from the Treasury without 
added taxation, and thanks to his efforts there was no lack of food 
during the years of scarcity. 

Paul V’s memory will always be associated with the completion 
of St. Peter’s. He it was who added the colossal nave, built on 
the site of the old Constantine basilica then crumbling to decay. 
Many other churches owed their restoration to his generosity and 
not a few public buildings, including the palace of the Quirinal, 
the customary papal residence. Many characters both varied and 
interesting appear in these pages of Pastor and are faithfully 
dealt with; Galileo the astronomer, and de Dominis the apostate 
Archbishop of Spalato in Dalmatia who, disappointed of the 
cardinal’s hat, joined the Anglican Church to obtain better pre- 
ferment, even it is said aiming at Canterbury; but although 
James I was a fool there were limits to his folly, and de Dominis 
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finally returned to Rome to die in prison repentant. Then there is 
an able description of the ‘‘Austrian Wolsey,’’ Cardinal Klesl, 
who served the Emperor by ruling him until he too found wisdom 
in disgrace. 

Owing to his comparative youth when elected—he was only 
fifty-two—Paul V had a long reign of fifteen years. He died from 
the effects of a stroke on January 28, 1621. Little has been urged 
against him by historians, the chief fault stressed being his 
nepotism, but it must be said in his favour that the relations 
he raised to honour, wealth and power were worthy of the trust 
he placed in them. Pastor’s two excellent volumes are a just 
tribute to an estimable Pontiff. WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 


A Papat CHAMBERLAIN, THE PERSONAL CHRONICLE OF F. A. 
MacNutt. (Longmans; 15/-.) 


This is an unusual sort of book, and its author an unusual man, 
who had an unusual career. The late Mr. G. K. Chesterton, who 
contributes an Introduction, calls him ‘‘a rare and remarkable 
person, of whom we can say that the supernatural came natural 
to him.’’ Half a century ago the writer of this review had the 
privilege of meeting him, but not until he read these memoirs did 
he realize how great that privilege was. 

Francis MacNutt was an American, whose life covers the years 
1863-1927. He came of the straitest sect of the Pharisees, that is 
to say he was born of grim Puritan stock, of Scottish and Presby- 
terian origin, settled at Richmond, Indiana. Yet to him, and in 
much the same fashion as to St. Paul, was given in early boyhood 
that dynamic Catholic Faith to which he ever afterwards clung. 
After some time at Harvard, he went to Europe and made a 
modern equivalent of the ‘“Grand Tour,’’ ending up with a long 
stay in Rome, in each place meeting everybody who was anybody 
and manifesting a positive genius for friendship. Then he had 
some interesting years in Mexico, and there first fell under the 
influence of that eccentric saint or saintly eccentric Kenelm 
Vaughan, whom many of us remember so well. That phase lasted 
a long time and for a while he was Father Vaughan’s sole com- 
panion in the strange Religious Order the former endeavoured to 
found. When that ended in nothing, MacNutt (at Cardinal 
Manning’s suggestion) became a clerical student at the Roman 
Accademia. But it did not take long to discover that he had no 
call to the Priesthood. He then entered the United States diplo- 
matic service, and was First Secretary at Vienna, Constantinople, 
Madrid and elsewhere. After a subsequent ramble over the world, 
he settled down in Rome, married a rich wife, and found at last 
his true vocation. For many years he was a great figure in the 
Eternal City, and rendered real and unforgotten help to the 
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Church. He became one of the permanent and confidential Papal 
Chamberlains, and enjoyed the favour and friendship of Leo 
XIII and Pius X. In his book he gives us a brilliant picture of 
Vatican life from the inside, in a way that perhaps no one else 
could do. All the great personalities of the period are met with 
in his vivid pages. Moreover, he and his wife took a lease of the 
historic and splendid Palazzo Pamphili, making it a social centre 
where the ‘‘Black’’ aristocracy of Rome could meet American and 
English Catholics, as well as those of nearly all other nationalities. 
MacNutt became a power, and with his undoubted culture and 
literary gifts and extraordinary facility for languages was easily 
at the head of what was really a kind of super-salon. But all this 
came to an end shortly before the Great War, at the outbreak of 
which the MacNutts were living in the Tyrol, where they had 
bought a castle. There and in Switzerland they were able to 
render great service to the family and friends of the unfortunate 
Emperor Karl. This was the last phase, and with it the story 
ends, some few years before the author’s death. His book is 
packed with good things and has no dull pages. But the man 
who wrote it, with his friendships and his faith, constitutes its 
chief interest. Rosert Bracey, O.P. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE DoMINICAN NUNS IN THEIR CLOISTER. Translated from the 
French, Chez les Dominicaines du Grand Ordre, by the 
Dominican Nuns of Corpus Christi Monastery, Menlo Park, 
California. Preface by the Very Rev. J. Leonard Callahan, 
O.P., Provincial of the Holy Name Province. (Dolphin 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa.; $2.) 


Dominican nuns, in the words which close this translation, 
“have no more ardent desire than to hide themselves, to lose 
themselves in life, in death and after death, within the love of 
their Christ.’’ They should, therefore, be the last to complain if 
the fame of St. Dominic’s first-born daughters has been eclipsed 
by the rapid increase and splendid works of their younger sisters 
of the Third Order. The purely contemplative life remains, 
nevertheless, according to the teaching of the Church, the highest 
to which a woman can be called. Above it there is only the 
apostolic life of the priesthood, which alone can wholly fulfil the 
Dominican ideal: contemplare et contemplata aliis tradere by 
preaching and theological teaching. 

It is right, then, that the purely contemplative Dominican life 
should be made known; and there are further reasons for trans- 
lating into English this excellent and charming work of a French 
nun. “‘Dominican contemplative nuns! Didn’t know there were 
any—thought they all kept schools,’’ is a frequent remark in 
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spite of smaller publications on the nuns of the Order (notably 
Dominican Contemplatives by a Dominican of Carisbrooke). Yet 
even a casual reader of Chapter XI, on Dominican spiritual life, 
is likely to remark its singular appeal to the English character by 
its “‘compelling desire for Truth,’’ its consequent simplicity, 
inward—‘‘methods, examens, practices are developed but little 
. .. She is occupied with God’’—and outward—‘“‘no affectation, 
no special solicitude to edify others,”’ its ‘‘respect for indivi- 
duality . . . it will never be said of Dominican souls, that to see 
one is to see them all,’’ and ‘‘another consequence of Dominican 
mysticism: joy’’—‘‘One breathes in it an air of liberty and 
security which gladden the heart exceedingly’’—‘‘the Dominican 
soul . . . will always prefer the attitude of the wise virgin who, 
lamp in hand, watches for the coming of the Bridegroom, to that 
of the anxious woman who upsets her whole house to find her lost 
penn aoe 

The first eight chapters relate the history of the Dominican 
nuns, three more describe their existence, rule, customs, liturgical 
and mystical life. The translators have added another three on the 
foundations in America, with their Perpetual Adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament. It is a pity that no mention is made of the 
nuns of the English or Irish provinces. 

The translation reads awkwardly at times. Proper names seem a 
special stumbling-block. We have ‘‘Compostello,”’ ‘“‘Paleologue,”’ 
“‘San Sixtus,’’ while the acute accent has an odd way of straying 
from French words and turning up in those of other languages. 

The book is illustrated by delightful sketches reproduced from 
the French edition. S. M. B., O.P. 


An Essay ON CONTEMPORARY ENGLAND. By Hilaire Belloc. 
(Constable; 2/6.) 

Here is Mr. Belloc at his best in a fine piece of closely reasoned 
analysis. His purpose is to show his readers in England what 
their nation and its institutions look like from the standpoint of 
the dispassionate observer. ‘‘Modern England is Aristocratic, 
Protestant and Commercial’’: that is his thesis. As is to be 
expected of Mr. Belloc, for it is a capital virtue of his writing, he 
defines his terms with exactitude and thereon builds up his 
argument. 

The interest and actuality of the book can be gauged by the 
reviews and articles which it has stimulated or, perhaps, in some 
instances provoked; and it has, for example, been highly entertain- 
ing to watch the clash in the minds of his reviewers between their 
conventional view of their nation as one of which freedom and 
democracy are essentially characteristic and Mr. Belloc’s blunt 
statement: ‘‘Equality is odious to an Englishman.”’ Several of 
the critics have chosen to consider the essay as a missile from 
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across the Channel. Nothing could be less true: in opinion, in 
style and in the tang of the work, with its blend of individualism 
and tradition, this is Englishry at its best. Let any man who 
doubts this re-read Frederick Harrison’s review of Lothair. 

The best parts of the book are those in which the author dis- 
cusses the Englishman’s power of visual imagination and his 
aptitude and appetite for oligarchy. The least satisfactory is that 
devoted to the Englishman’s religion. The first reading of the 
essay is like listening to good conversation: the second reading is 
to find oneself engaged in good argument. Both are pleasures 
which are seldom to be obtained. T. CHARLES-EDWARDS. 


GREEK PHILOSOPHY 

This book of essays dealing with Greek philosophy before 
Socrates by Professor A. Covotti of the University of Naples! is 
a work of great value. A pupil of H. Diels, the well-known editor 
of the Fragments of the Pre-Socratic philosophers, Prof. Covotti 
has collected with utmost care and con amore all the scattered 
sources of information, and from the disiecta membra he suc- 
ceeded to reconstruct with rare skill the proper features of those 
early thinkers. It is hardly to be expected that we should find 
original views on a subject handled already by experienced 
masters; yet, two main characteristics recommend most particu- 
larly the present work: we have here a comprehensive survey of 
Greek philosophy before Socrates as a whole, and, what is more 
valuable, the most arduous problems are presented with remark- 
able clearness, convincing solidity joined with that care of details 
which is the mark of scholarship. 

The first two chapters are introductory. The first history of 
eatly philosophy was written by that outstanding genius, who 
was called the Philosopher par excellence. In that Aristotelian 
historical treatment of philosophy Dr. Covotti distinguishes a 
twofold edition, the former of his earlier years, and the latter, 
left incomplete by his death, at the end of his writing. The central 
question is whether Aristotle’s presentation of his predecessor’s 
teaching is to be taken as strictly historical, or merely as theo- 
retical, viz. according to Aristotle’s own plan of philosophy. 
Siding with Paul Tannery and Ingram Bywater, and against 
Zeller, Gomperz and Burnet, the author sees in Aristotle’s state- 
ments, not an objective expression, but rather an interpretation of 
their doctrines considered from his own point of view. 

The next chapter, a bird’s-eye view of the development of 
philosophy from the very beginnings to Socrates, is particularly 
illuminating. The conclusion reached is that there was a perfect 





1A. Covotti: I Presocratici. (Collezione di Studi Filosofici. Serie 
storica. Monografie, 3.) Napoli (A. Rondinella), 1934, pp. 325. Lire 30. 
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continuity of Greek thought in the process of research for truth. 
This is expounded in the remaining chapters wherein we watch 
this long and slow growth, from the time when the school of 
Miletus replaced mythology by elements of scientific knowledge: 
Thales of Miletus, the Astronomer, Anaximander and Anaxi- 
menes, cosmogonists and astronomers. Then came Heraclitus of 
Ephesus, the aristocratic despiser of mankind, with his doctrine 
of continual flux and the coexistence of contraries; the Pytho- 
gorean school; Philolaus and his system of astronomy on the 
movement of the firmament of fixed stars; Xenophanes and his 
scepticism; Parmenides of Elea, his teaching and his controversies 
with Heraclitus; Epicharmes; Empedocles of Acragas and his 
Legend; the metaphysician Melissus of Samos; Anaxagoras. Then 
the Atomists, the Physicists, until we arrive at the time of Socrates. 
Two appendices close the volume: in the first is discussed the 
historical question of Democritus. He must not be reckoned 
among the Pre-Socratic philosophers, but rather as a contem- 
porary of Socrates. In the other, Prof. Covotti gives an accurate 
edition of the fragments of Melissus of Samos. An alphabetical 
index and a helpful summary of the chapters add value to a very 
valuable book. 


A work on Plato by L. Robin of the Sorbonne is always 
welcome.? This book, he says, rests on a twofold postulate: that 
Plato is a philosopher, and that he has, or tries to have, a doc- 
trine. What differentiates Plato from others is that, instead of 
propounding his teaching dogmatically, he proposes it by way of 
enquiry and under the form of criticism. The aim of his research 
and of his criticism in the Dialogues is to present a doctrine 
which, though somewhat involved and obscure, is nevertheless 
rigorously definite, and even, perhaps, rather rigid. From this 
standpoint Prof. Robin endeavours to present, on the one hand, 
a systematic view of Plato’s thought, and, on the other, its 
historical evolution. 

An interpreter of the Dialogues, however, before attempting 
any reconstruction—if it is to be historically faithful—has to face 
the difficult problem whether the views put by Plato into the 
mouth of his interlocutors represent his own ideas or theirs. The 
question is particularly important for the Socratic Dialogues; its 
solution commands the exactness of the whole synthesis. J. 
Burnet’s and A. E. Taylor’s theories on the subject are well 
known. The author, on the contrary, holds that it is Plato’s own 
ideas that are mainly reflected, and, even in those Dialogues where 
Socrates plays the leading part, Plato is less a skilful artist 
describing what took place in Socrates’ time than the exponent of 





2 Leon Rosin: Platon (Les grands Philosophes). Paris (Alcan), 1935, 
pp. viii-364. Frs. 35. 
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his own personal mind. In accordance with this interpretation 
Prof. Robin in five chapters condenses Plato’s teaching in a 
remarkable synthesis dealing with the problem and the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. Knowledge is neither sensation nor opinion, 
but is based on being and depends on being, and if relations 
are the constituents of being, then knowledge must be the faithful 
image of these relations. And then we follow Plato step by step 
in his aspiration towards the full intelligibility, his incessant 
inquiétude, his perpetual search for truth, his cosmological, 
psychological, theological teaching, the physical world, the soul, 
God, and finally his ethical, sociological and political ideas. 

In A. E. Taylor’s Plato, the Man and his Work which gave 
us an analysis of the Dialogues a systematization of their contents 
under subject-headings was avoided, for Plato himself hated 
nothing more than system-making. L. Robin approached his 
subject from a different angle. With a thorough knowledge 
of Plato’s thought, derived from a minute analysis of his 
works (which we have learnt to admire in his former books), 
he has now attempted a synthetic view. We do not think that 
Plato has lost anything by this attempt. On the contrary, 
it seems to us that a great deal may be gained in clearness and 
exactness by co-ordinating—not quite systematizing—the same 
ideas scattered in the many Dialogues. Apart from certain 
interpretations, with which one may perhaps not agree, the book 
is a very great success. DaniEL A. CaLtus, O.P. 

NOTICES 
Un PROGRAMME RECONCILIATEUR PROPOSE PAR JACQUES MarlI- 
TAIN: MEMOIRE POUR PRONER SA MISE EN PRATIQUE. By 
Dr. Henri Minot. (Labergerie; pp. 33; n.p.) 

The author urges that Maritain’s programme of Christian 
humanism, suggested in his Lettre sur l’Indépendance and 
elaborated in Humanisme Intégral, should not be left on paper, 
but should be translated at once into action. The formation of a 
Mouvement Fraternel pour  Humanisme intégral is suggested in 
order to discuss ways and means. They would be many: Christian 
humanism, because it is Christian, looks first to the establishment 
of the conditions necessary for human perfection not for an élite 
but for the masses, and all the current problems, political, 
economic, cultural, religious, immediately present themselves. 
The pamphlet is a fervorino; but the author has anticipated criti- 
cism of lyricism of style (les cités s’édifient au son de la lyre) as he 
has anticipated the more substantial and perhaps more irrelevant 
objection that Catholic action should be initiated by the hierarchy, 
not the laity; and a fervorino in favour of something at once so 
urgent and so well defined as Maritain’s programme is not to be 
despised in these days of apathy. May the Mouvement Fraternel 
flourish. And why not an English equivalent? G. V. 
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BLACKFRIARS 


MARRIAGE AND PERIODIC ABSTINENCE. By J. G. H. Holt, M.D. 
(Longmans; 8/6.) 

The publishers are to be complimented on the appearance of 
this book dealing with an important matter which in the last few 
years has been distorted by the wildest statements based on pre- 
judice and insufficient information. It is scientific in the true and 
classical manner, giving facts, laws, and a confirmatory hypothesis. 
As to the facts, there has not always been agreement on whether 
there is a certain period in the monthly cycle in which conception 
is less likely to occur or on which this period occurs. Here Dr. 
Holt is exact and statistical and confirms his conclusions with 
numerous case-histories and the observations of other workers in 
the same field. The laws of periodicity are determined and illus- 
trated by charts and diagrams. Here Dr. Holt is careful to avoid 
the mistake of over-simplification; he does not misunderstand and 
abuse the notion of the normal, indeed, in his view, an invariably 
regular cycle is a myth. The hypothesis concerns the functions of 
the Corpus Luteum, the body which develops after ovulation and 
produces a secretion which through the bloodstream exercises a 
profound influence on the organs and processes of sex. 

It should be pointed out that the ‘‘Safe Period’’ theory (an 
unfortunate name) serves the purpose of procreating life equally 
with the contrary purpose, and in fact is so used in several of the 
case-histories. With regard to the morality of using it as a method 
of birth-control, the reader may be referred to another book 
recently published by Messrs. Longmans, Morals and Marriage, 
by T. G. Wayne; to La Continence périodique dans le mariage, 
by R. P. Mayrand, O.P.; or to the appropriate sections in any 
recent and approved Roman moral theology. In brief, it is lawful 
when intercourse is morally desirable and pregnancy morally 
undesirable. T. G. 
SaInT Francis oF Assisi. By T. S. R. Boase. (Great Lives 

Series: Duckworth; 2/-.) 

This is a very sympathetic treatment of St. Francis and differs 
from most non-Catholic lives of the Poor Man of Assisi in not 
fighting shy of the Saint’s Catholic faith and dealing merely with 
his human attraction. He admits Francis’ strong grip of the 
Church’s dogmatic teaching, but fails sadly in his attempt to 
explain away the Stigmata on the grounds of auto-suggestion. 

W. G. 


Une ToMBE PRES DE DaNnuBE. Vie et Journal de Soeur Marie- 
Marguerite Bogner—treligieuse de la Visitation Sainte Marie 
de Erd (Hongrie). By Elemér Csavossy, S.J. (Art & Book 
Co.; 1/6: Lefebvre-Ducrocq, Lille.) 

Translated into very simple French and well got-up, this little 
book makes attractive reading to all interested in the spiritual 
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life, but especially to those who like to see this life as a rich 
harmony of grace and the natural dispositions of the soul. In this 
young nun—she died at the age of twenty-eight—we can see a 
naturally very vivacious, happy, and yet, from an unusually 
early age, suffering-afflicted person with a deep understanding of 
the purpose of life, and a steady living according to, and progress- 
ing in, this understanding. Her natural freshness of character 
stamps itself on this book. It is fresh, and speaks of a soul 
whose outstanding note was joy. Pain and poor health had taught 
her a wonderful synthesis—one to which we must needs all 
approach; an invigorating little book. PP. 8. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Burns Oates: The Last Words from the Cross, Edwin Essex, O.P. (1/-); 
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